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"The Collulore Cige" 
EDITORIALS 


A Time for Decision by the Forest Service 

In this issue we publish an exclusive interview with Lyle 
Watts, chief forester of the U. S.,; and also a report on an address 
by J. Philip Weyerhaeuser, Jr., who has stepped forward as a 
champion of industry’s accomplishments in forest conservation 
and who has frankly challenged some of the despairing prophecies 
of the Service. 

There is a side to the historic Forest Service “tradition” which 
has not been very pretty and it has spawned what have proved 
te be false prophecies and unfair attacks on industry. 

On the other hand. a man speaking in public on behalf of his 
own operation and therefore his own industry is almost a new 
thing. It, too, could become a tradition and it could be the answer 
to the tradition of the Forest Service—or the meeting place 
for both. 

When business leaders themselves go to bat, it is likely (there 
are already evidences) that the proponents of federal control 
will trim their statements and take more care with them. The 
Forest Service has not been alone, by any means, in broad 
generalizations. 

In this issue we discuss the methods of indoctrination of the 
Forest Service in a program for future greater control over 
private industry. It has zealous protaganists in the Forest Service. 
We would like to raise a question of how much time and energy 
a forester, from the ranger in the valley to the top men in Wash- 
ington, can and should devote to “future” regulatory measures 
rather than to work with the tools which are now enacted and 
legal. 

We have already seen what happened to the Army and the 
Navy. Here were bodies of great tradition much older than the 
Forest Service, much more dear in the heart and mind of the 
public. But they began to do something more than prepare for 
war and fight wars. They began to interest themselves, to an 
ever-growing degree, in the preservation and the entity and the 
power of the specific service. The result was a change such as 
nobody, ten years ago, would have believed possible. 

No industry man in his right mind wants to see the Forest 
Service stripped of its usefulness to the country. But every 
thoughtful observer knows that the Forest Service is coming 
to a time of great decision—as to whether it will take the risk 
of gambling for complete control or devote itself to the job at 
hand with the tools at hand. 


Forestry Conference in Kremlin’s Shadow 
What is being called the “Third World Forestry Confer- 
ence,” inspired and arranged by the Food and Agriculture Organi- 


zation of the United Nations, is set for July 10-20 in Helsinki, 
Finland. 


It rates the designation “Third” as a successor conference to 
the first one in Rome in 1926 under auspices of the International 
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Institute of Agriculture and the second one in Budapest in 1936. 

Dates, agenda and rules of this conference are set up by the 
FAO. The Finnish government is cooperating, with invitations 
issued to governments and industries by Finnish Prime Minister 
K. A. Fagerholm. 

The proximity of Soviet Russia to Finland and the influence of 
Russia in its neighbor eountry are matters which may or may not 
have entered into the calculations of the FAO leaders in making 
these plans. Yet Russia, one of the great potential forestry nations 
of the world, one of the few countries with great stands of coni- 
ferous forests, has thus far remained aloof from the FAO. 

There will be papers, in either French or English, according to 
rule, on silviculture, forest economics and forest use and FAO 
plenary sessions will be held on forest resources, requirements 
and wood “balance” in the world. Whatever recommendations 
this conference puts forward, however, can have little merit as 
long as Russia and its satellites are still remaining outside. On 
the other hand, Russia will have a very good opportunity to get 
whatever it may want out of the meeting in Helsinki, without con- 
tributing anything. 


Textbook for “Potatoes and Gravy” Circuit 


Several executives in the paper industry, some of them 
among the most prominent on the North American continent, 
have told us that they have found our North American Review 
Number, published just in the past month, already very useful 
to them in preparing speeches for paper community meetings, 
service clubs, conventions, luncheon clubs, etc. 

Greatest care is taken each year by the staff of PULP & PAPER 
to uphold the 20-year reputation for accuracy of the NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW NUMBER and its analyses of trends and 
developments, past, present and future, in all phases of the 
industry are carefully culled from personal interviews with 
scores of the most reliable authorities and leaders in the industry. 

We are pleased that the book finds such usefulness among 
industry men who are so frequently called upon to talk about 
their industry. 
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PORTLAND PROGRAM 





A new departure from national 
technical meeting practice has been de- 
cided upon for the 1949 Fall Meeting at 
Portland, Ore., beginning Sept. 11 which 
should please many industry men who 
at past affairs have expressed discontent 
because they couldn’t be at two or three 
simultaneous sessions. 

To alleviate this sense of frustration, 
the Pacific Coast section hosts for the 
Portland meeting have decided to devote 
one-half of the time allotted for the tech- 
nical program to general all-inclusive ses- 
sions. 

There will be a general session on Wed- 
nesday morning, Sept. 14, with two papers 
besides the usual preliminaries—one to be 
an authoritative general paper on the 
development of the Pacific Coast industry 
and its future; the other the 1949 Shibley 
‘ prize paper on “Separation of Dirt from 
Unbleached Pulp by Centrifugal Type 
Classifiers” by Vance L. Reynolds of Puget 
Sound & Timber Co. 

Another general session on the after- 
noon of Thursday, Sept. 15, will be fea- 
tured by three specially selected papers 
of wide interest, tentatively planned on 
important economic, social and educational 
aspects of the industry. 

The afternoon of Sept. 14 and morning 
of Sept. 15 will follow the standard prac- 
tice of “two or three-ring” performances. 
Five sessions will be split up in this 
fashion, two during one period of time; 


three during the other. Selected subjects 
and program chairman for each, as an- 
nounced by Dr. Walter F. Holzer, of Crown 
Zellerbach, Camas, Pacific Coast section 
chairman are as follows: 

Suifite pulp session—Eric O. Ericsson, 
technical director, Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co., Bellingham, Wash. 

Alkaline pulp session—Harold C. Wall, 
chief chemist, Longview Fibre Co., Long- 
view, Wash. 

Fundamental research session—Dr. J. L. 
McCarthy, University of Washington, Se- 
attle. 

Engineering session—R. I. Thieme, tech- 
nical director, Soundview Pulp Co., Ev- 
erett, Wash. 

Papermaking session—Otto Sangder, 
chief chemist, Rayonier Inc., Hoquiam, 
Wash. 

Reservations are now being received by 
the TAPPI Convention Committee, Head- 
quarters, Hotel Multnomah, Portland, Ore. 


Clark Leaves Estate 


Six thousand shares of common stock 
in International Cellucotton Corp. were 
bequeathed as a permanent endowment 
fund for the Theda Clark hospital at 
Neenah, Wis., by the will of C. B. Clark, 
formerly president of the Riverside Paper 
Corp., Appleton, and a director of Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., Neenah. Mr. Clark 
died while vacationing in Florida in April. 
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Canadian Pulp & Paper Assoc.— 
General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
BP sia cos eceteccainccceiees June 1-3 


Superintendents Convention — Hotel 
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ELL ALTE AIA LIE June 15-17 


Waxed Paper Institute, Inc., Sum- 
mer Meeting—Royal Connaught 
Hotel, Hamilton, Canada  ............ 
Pe ent et te Ee eR eee June 16-17 


Conference on Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources (includes 
forests, land and water) United 
Nations, Lake Success, N. Y......... 
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National Tech. Ass’n. Fall Meeting— 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore... 
eet seereslctachdacedeestect ease Sept. 12-16 

Wallboard Conference (Auspices N. 
E. Wood Utilization Council & 
Harvard U.)—Cambridge, Mass..... 





Sept. 16 
Engineers’ Conference, Statler Hotel, 
CR ee iee Oct. 31-Nov. 3 


Allied Industries’ Luncheon Club— 
Second Monday of month, 12 noon, 
Commodore Hotel, New York. 





COMING INDUSTRY MEETINGS 


Regional 
Del. Valley Tech. Section—Engi- 
neers Club, Philadelphia...May 26 
Empire State Technical Section, 
Sagamore Hotel, Bolton Landing, 
(Ree ere oe: June 2-4 
N. Y. Pulpmen’s Golf Tournament— 
Knollwood Country Club, White 
., & Si) 2) Saieer eeeeee June 7 
Kalamazoo Valley Tech. Section 
(Fun Day and Golf Outing)— 
Gull Lake Country Club, Kala- 
I has assess nates cadiard June 28 
Pacific Coast Paper Box Mfgers. 
Assn., Arrowhead Hot Springs 
> Eee June 27-29 
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Champlain Hotel, Bluff Point, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y........... Sept. 8-10 
So. Eastern Div. Supt’s. Ass’n.—Ho- 
tel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va............... 


Sate h Se a ret ie Oct. 14-15 
So. Div. Supt.’s Assn.—Frances Ho- 
tel, Monroe, La................. Oct. 24-26 


Pacific Chemical Exposition — Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco.............. 

oo Nov. 1-5 

Paper Industry Salesmen— 
Midston House, New York City— 
Every Monday, 12 noon to 2 p.m. 
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Hyer Optimistic About Business 


“IT am convinced 
that we have not 
yet made all the 
pulp, or all the 
paper, or all the 
machinery that we 
are going to make 
in this great coun- 
try of ours.” 

That was _ the 
statement of Allen 
Hyer, vice-presi- 
dent of Bagley and 
Sewall, Watertown, 
N. Y., and wartime 
chief of distribution for the paper in- 
dustry under WPB, as the speaker at the 
May luncheon of the Allied Trades group 
at Hotel Commodore, New York City. 

“Despite the fact that the first quarter 
figures show profits and production con- 
siderably off in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, and despite the fact that some 
important machine orders have been held 
up pending events, I believe there is still 
a fine and long future for all of us in 
this business,” Mr. Hyer said. 

The emphasis might be on cost reduc- 
tion, efficiency, and economy, Mr. Hyer 
said, but this would mean good business. 
“And I still believe in new uses for paper,” 
Mr. Hyer said. “And I know from experi- 
ence that the population is rising (Mr. 
Hyer has four grandchildren), and that 
this means an increased market. There is 
the government spending through re- 
covery plans. Already we have brought 
into play a number of buffers against de- 
pression that were simply not known or 
practical in 1929.” 

In discussion after his talk, it was said 
that English machinery builders were 
three years behind in orders; Scandi- 
navian builders, two years; and the Ger- 
man builders had not yet started. Con- 
census was that some U. S. machinery 
companies might have to fill the gap. 





Finch, Pruyn 
Modernizes 

Finch, Pruyn Co., Glen Falls N. Y., has 
completed its modernization program with 
the exception of installation of a new 
Pusey & Jones slice on one of its ma- 
chines. 

Parallel with mill improvements, the 
famous ex-newsprint mill has taken con- 
siderable steps to modernize its wood- 
lands operations, including use of power 
saws. These are in charge of L. R Scheult, 
Newcomb, N. Y. 


Gair Closes Mill 

There will be readjustrnents re- 
corded in the board field in 1949, that was 
corded in the board field in 1949, that is 
certain. Now the Robert Gair Co., Inc. 
has increased paperboard production at 
Bogota, N. J. It will continue the con- 
verting plant and supply this with paper- 
board from its Southern mills. The North- 
eastern states’ future for paperboard and 
fiberboards cannot be as strong as in 
the South and West as far as raw ma- 
terials go, but it still has the advantages 
of nearness to market. 
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Future of Government 
Agency Is in Doubt 


As this issue goes to press, what is 
going to happen to the Forest Products 
Division of the National Security Re- 
sources Board is a big question mark. 
It was reported from reliable sources that 
John D. Mylrea, Mosinee Paper Co. and 
lumber interests, might resign as of May 
20th. But to an editor of this publication 
he would go no farther than to comment: 
“TI expect to continue with the board, al- 
though temporarily I am forced to devote 
less time to it.” 


This appeared to mean Mr. Mylrea 
would, at least until Fall, divide his time 
between his business and the government. 
It was also reliably reported that Oliver 
M. Porter would be resigning as head of 
the Pulp and Paper Branch of the di- 
vision, in accordance with his plan when 
he went to Washington from his post as 
executive manager of the U. S. Pulp Pro- 
ducers Association. If he resigns, he will 
retire to his country home in Connecti- 
cut. James Ritchie is acting in the Pulp 
Producers post. 


Neither of the moves meant any rift 
or dissension within the ranks of NSRB 
or industry. The first phase of NSRB 
work has been completed, and the whole 
of NSRB activities have lately been pro- 
ceeding under slow bell. NSRB men can- 
not speak for publication, but this month 
all Washington knew that NSRB lacks 
funds for full-time staffs in addition to 
the dollar-a-year 


Leaders in both the pulp and paper 
industry and the lumber industry have 
been strong in their praise of the work 
of Mr. Mylrea and Mr. Porter, but it is 
no secret that many pulp and paper men 
would prefer that in an activity like NSRB 
the pulp and paper branch be operated 
out from under forest products gener- 
ally and on a level with that division. If 
NSRB—which is, in effect, the old WPB 
in peace-time garb—should perk up into 
a faster pace, this might happen. 





Kalamazoo Fun Day 


The annual Kalamazoo technical group’s 
Fun Day and Golf Outing will be held at 
Gull Lake Country Club near Kalamazoo, 
Mich., June 28. Tee-off time is 1 p.m. 

The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments: John Verdon, American Cyanamid 
Co., chairman; F. Van Streain, Price and 
— and D. Knight, Bulkley Dunton 

0. 
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A Letter to PULP & PAPER 


Col. Robert R. McCormick, president, publisher and editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
and builder of newsprint mills in Thorold, Ont., and Baie Comeau, Que., wrote to PULP & 
PAPER, commenting as follows on the feature article on the Baie Comeau mill in our 
May issue and also on the lead editorial in that issue which pointed out how complete 
federal control of forest lands are threatened under two Truman administration propo- 
sals—the Department of Agriculture farm program and the proposed Columbia River 
Valley Authority: 





THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


May 3 1949 
Editor 
PULP & PAPER 
71 Columbia Street - 


Seattle 4 Washington 


The article on Baie Comeau 
in your magazine,I think,is excellent 
and the staff as well as myself found 
it very accurate as to statistics and 
policy. I am glad that you enjoyed 
your visit there. 


I have read the editorial 
on the Forest Service and the Columbia 
Valley authority to which you call my 
attention. Your point is well taken. 


AEE 
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A new departure from national 
technical meeting practice has been de- 
cided upon for the 1949 Fall Meeting at 
Portland, Ore., beginning Sept. 11 which 
should please many industry men who 
at past affairs have expressed discontent 
because they couldn’t be at two or three 
simultaneous sessions. 

To alleviate this sense of frustration, 
the Pacific Coast section hosts for the 
Portland meeting have decided to devote 
one-half of the time allotted for the tech- 
nical program to general all-inclusive ses- 
sions. 

There will be a general session on Wed- 
nesday morning, Sept. 14, with two papers 
besides the usual preliminaries—one to be 
an authoritative general paper on the 
development of the Pacific Coast industry 
and its future; the other the 1949 Shibley 
‘ prize paper on “Separation of Dirt from 
Unbleached Pulp by Centrifugal Type 
Classifiers” by Vance L. Reynolds of Puget 
Sound & Timber Co. 

Another general session on the after- 
noon of Thursday, Sept. 15, will be fea- 
tured by three specially selected papers 
of wide interest, tentatively planned on 
important economic, social and educational 
aspects of the industry. 

The afternoon of Sept. 14 and morning 
of Sept. 15 will follow the standard prac- 
tice of “two or three-ring” performances. 
Five sessions will be split up in this 
fashion, two during one period of time; 


PORTLAND PROGRAM 
Will Be Different 





three during the other. Selected subjects 
and program chairman for each, as an- 
nounced by Dr. Walter F. Holzer, of Crown 
Zellerbach, Camas, Pacific Coast section 
chairman are as follows: 

Sulfite pulp session—Eric O. Ericsson, 
technical director, Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co., Bellingham, Wash. 

Alkaline pulp session—Harold C. Wall, 
chief chemist, Longview Fibre Co., Long- 
view, Wash. 

Fundamental research session—Dr. J. L. 
McCarthy, University of Washington, Se- 
attle. 

Engineering session—R. I. Thieme, tech- 
nical director, Soundview Pulp Co., Ev- 
erett, Wash. 

Papermaking session—Otto Sangder, 
chief chemist, Rayonier Inc., Hoquiam, 
Wash. 

Reservations are now being received by 
the TAPPI Convention Committee, Head- 
quarters, Hotel Multnomah, Portland, Ore. 


Clark Leaves Estate 


Six thousand shares of common stock 
in International Cellucotton Corp. were 
bequeathed as a permanent endowment 
fund for the Theda Clark hospital at 
Neenah, Wis., by the will of C. B. Clark, 
formerly president of the Riverside Paper 
Corp., Appleton, and a director of Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., Neenah. Mr. Clark 
died while vacationing in Florida in April. 
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Hyer Optimistic About Business 


“IT am convinced 
that we have not 
yet made all the 
pulp, or all the 
paper, or all the 
machinery that we 
are going to make 
in this great coun- 
try of ours.” 

That was _ the 
statement of Allen 
Hyer, vice-presi- 
dent of Bagley and 
Sewall, Watertown, 
N. Y., and wartime 
chief of distribution for the paper in- 
dustry under WPB, as the speaker at the 
May luncheon of the Allied Trades group 
at Hotel Commodore, New York City. 

“Despite the fact that the first quarter 
figures show profits and production con- 
siderably off in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, and despite the fact that some 
important machine orders have been held 
up pending events, I believe there is still 
a fine and long future for all of us in 
this business,” Mr. Hyer said. 

The emphasis might be on cost reduc- 
tion, efficiency, and economy, Mr. Hyer 
said, but this would mean good business. 
“And I still believe in new uses for paper,” 
Mr. Hyer said. “And I know from experi- 
ence that the population is rising (Mr. 
Hyer has four grandchildren), and that 
this means an increased market. There is 
the government spending through re- 
covery plans. Already we have brought 
into play a number of buffers against de- 
pression that were simply not known or 
practical in 1929.” 

In discussion after his talk, it was said 
that English machinery builders were 
three years behind in orders; Scandi- 
navian builders, two years; and the Ger- 
man builders had not yet started. Con- 
census was that some U. S. machinery 
companies might have to fill the gap. 





Finch, Pruyn 
Modernizes 

Finch, Pruyn Co., Glen Falls N. Y., has 
completed its modernization program with 
the exception of installation of a new 
Pusey & Jones slice on one of its ma- 
chines. 

Parallel with mill improvements, the 
famous ex-newsprint mill has taken con- 
siderable steps to modernize its wood- 
lands operations, including use of power 
saws. These are in charge of L. R Scheult, 
Newcomb, N. Y. 


Gair Closes Mill 

There will be readjustments re- 
corded in the board field in 1949, that was 
corded in the board field in 1949, that is 
certain. Now the Robert Gair Co., Inc., 
has increased paperboard production at 
Bogota, N. J. It will continue the con- 
verting plant and supply this with paper- 
board from its Southern mills. The North- 
eastern states’ future for paperboard and 
fiberboards cannot be as strong as in 
the South and West as far as raw ma- 
terials go, but it still has the advantages 
of nearness to market. 
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Future of Government 
Agency Is in Doubt 


As this issue goes to press, what is 
going to happen to the Forest Products 
Division of the National Security Re- 
sources Board is a big question mark. 
It was reported from reliable sources that 
John D. Mylrea, Mosinee Paper Co. and 
lumber interests, might resign as of May 
20th. But to an editor of this publication 
he would go no farther than to comment: 
“I expect to continue with the board, al- 
though temporarily I am forced to devote 
less time to it.” 


This appeared to mean Mr. Mylrea 
would, at least until Fall, divide his time 
between his business and the government. 
It was also reliably reported that Oliver 
M. Porter would be resigning as head of 
the Pulp and Paper Branch of the di- 
vision, in accordance with his plan when 
he went to Washington from his post as 
executive manager of the U. S. Pulp Pro- 
ducers Association. If he resigns, he will 
retire to his country home in Connecti- 
cut. James Ritchie is acting in the Pulp 
Producers post. 


Neither of the moves meant any rift 
or dissension within the ranks of NSRB 
or industry. The first phase of NSRB 
work has been completed, and the whole 
of NSRB activities have lately been pro- 
ceeding under slow bell. NSRB men can- 
not speak for publication, but this month 
all Washington knew that NSRB lacks 
funds for full-time staffs in addition to 
the dollar-a-year 


Leaders in both the pulp and paper 
industry and the lumber industry have 
been strong in their praise of the work 
of Mr. Mylrea and Mr. Porter, but it is 
no secret that many pulp and paper men 
would prefer that in an activity like NSRB 
the pulp and paper branch be operated 
out from under forest products gener- 
ally and on a level with that division. If 
NSRB—which is, in effect, the old WPB 
in peace-time garb—should perk up into 
a faster pace, this might happen. 





Kalamazoo Fun Day 


The annual Kalamazoo technical group’s 
Fun Day and Golf Outing will be held at 
Gull Lake Country Club near Kalamazoo, 
Mich., June 28. Tee-off time is 1 p.m. 

The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments: John Verdon, American Cyanamid 
Co., chairman; F. Van Streain, Price and 
Pierce, and D. Knight, Bulkley Dunton 


Co. 
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A Letter to PULP & PAPER 


Col. Robert R. McCormick, president, publisher and editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
and builder of newsprint mills in Thorold, Ont., and Baie Comeau, Que., wrote to PULP & 
PAPER, commenting as follows on the feature article on the Baie Comeau mill in our 
May issue and also on the lead editorial in that issue which pointed out how complete 
federal control of forest lands are threatened under two Truman administration propo- 
sals—the Department of Agriculture farm program and the proposed Columbia River 


Valley Authority: 





Editor 
PULP & PAPER 
71 Columbia Street 


policy. 
your visit there. 


attention. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


May 3 


Seattle 4 Washington 


The article on Baie Comeau 
in your magazine,I think,is excellent 
and the staff as well as myself found 
it very accurate as to statistics and 
I am glad that you enjoyed 


I have read the editorial 
on the Forest Service and the Columbia 
Valley authority to which you call my 
Your point is well taken. 


TELL. 


1949 














ELECTED BY PENN SALT (I. to r.) 
—G. B. Beitzel, President; Fred 
Shanaman, V-P and Director of 
parent company (he is Pres. of 
Washington company); W. P. 
Drake, V-P for Sales. 


Penn Salt Elects 
New Officers 


George B. Beitzel is the recently elected 
president of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
He was also elected a director. Leonard 
T. Beale, president for twenty years, 
now becomes chairman of the board. 

Fred C. Shanaman, president of Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co. of Washington and 
a vice president of the parent company, 


was elected a director of the parent com- 
pany. William P. Drake was elected vice 
president in charge of sales, and William 
F. Mitchell, vice president in charge of 
manufacturing. 


Value of Sales of U. S. Wholesale 
Distributors of Paper and Its Products 














Year Value 

i th std ec $1,785,000,000 
Pgs Ree eS Le eae SN eRe ae 2,064,000,000 
Eee eels I Fabre ae ee 2,836,000,000 
Wo eed od as nisecem 2,928,000,000 
A RE Oren een Ten 3,325,000,000 
We 3,530,000,000 
SEER LA ebm ake Tt 3,623,000,000 
ee eo 4,334,000,000 
[2S eee oe 5,664,000,000 
1948* * .. 6,107,000,000 

*Preliminary. 


Source: Pulp and Paper Section, Forest Products Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce. 
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THE INDUSTRYS CASE 


VERSUS PROPHETS OF DOOM 


J. Philip Weyerhaeuser, Jr., presi- 
dent of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., told 
a U. S. Chamber of Commerce meeting 
in Washington, D. C., last month that the 
forest products industries “depend for 
their existence upon the wise use of all 
forest lands’—not only the 84 million 
acres owned by the industries themselves, 
which “are being treated with increasing 
care for regrowth,” but-also on 261 mil- 
lion acres in small owners’ hands and 
the 116 million acres of public-owned 
lands in which are locked up 45% of the 
total mature timber. 


These public lands, he said, are “by 
and large less capable of growing a large 
annual crop of timber than the more ac- 
cessible and fertile private lands.” 


Mr. Weyerhaeuser, after pointing out 
that while everyone depends on the U. S. 
Forest Service to present accurate ap- 
praisals of timber resources, yet the For- 
est Service has been proved wrong in 
several important instances in its pes- 
simistic predictions, which it is continu- 
ing to make. 

Mr. Weyerhaeuser’s address was en- 
titled “Answering the Threat of Forest 
Depletion.” His theme was that those who 
insist that America is heading down a 
one-way street to forest oblivion “ob- 
viously haven’t bothered to check all the 
facts.” 


Others on the program were Fairfield 
Osborn, president of the New York Zoo- 
logical Society, active conservationist, and 
author of “Our Plundered Planet”; 
Charles E. Kellogg, chief of division of 
soil survey, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; and Louis Bromfield, author. 

Mr. Osborn sounded a note of doom. 
Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Bromfield discussed 
soil science and farming respectively. Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser brought to the fore the 
constructive work done in modern forest 
economy. The packed audience seemed 
to feel he did the job well, bringing sta- 
tistics and example to bear against gener- 
alities being expressed today on conserva- 
tion problems. 

“In the West,” he said, “we are just 
beginning to find markets for those so- 
called ‘wastes’ for which the industry has 
been criticized. No one is going to legislate 
those markets for us. Hard work and 
product development and sales as the re- 
sult of self-interest will produce them. 
The necessary investment risks will be 
taken if the business climate permits, but 
never via the crack-the-whip method. 
Neither can the millions of forest land 
owners be so actuated.” 


This important portion of his address 
follows: 
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J. PHILIP 
WEYERHAEUSER, JR., 
who told U. S$. Chamber 
meeting modern economy 
poses no threat to na- 
tion’s forests but pro- 
vides incentive to grow 
trees as crops. 





“Reference to hundreds of millions of 
acres and millions of owners calls atten- 
tion to the fact that appraisal of our for- 
est inventory and its use is such a Gar- 
gantuan task that no one feels equal to 
it except the government. All parties to 
an argument about America’s forests per- 
force go to the United States Forest Serv- 
ice for factual data. 

“We must recognize that since its or- 
ganization under Pinchot the Forest Serv- 
ice itself has almost continuously ‘viewed 
the situation with alarm.’ It was predicted 
in 1907, for instance, that the Southern 
pineries would be cut out by 1920, though 
the 1946 resurvey found in the 11 South- 
ern states 323 billion board feet of saw- 
timber and an annual growth amounting 
to 19 billion board feet. In 1919 the chief 
of the Forest Service predicted that should 
another war emergency arise by 1934 we 
would have very great embarrassment in 
obtaining lumber needed for general con- 
struction. Yet the record of war supply 
was remarkable and not limited by the 
timber supply. 

“Interpretation of Forest Service data 
often seems to us in industry to lean to- 
ward the thesis that the public must be 


.frightened into acceptance of the big, 


all-powerful ‘let’s pass a law’ federal ap- 
proach, offering subsidies and incentives 
in one hand and threats of federal regu- 
lation in the other. This means more and 
more taxes and more thousands of federal 
employes who would render ostensibly 
free services not only on forestry, but also 
on how to conduct our businesses. House 
Bill 2223 now before Congress illustrates 
the concept by providing increased au- 
thorizations for the Forest Service at 
the rate of $23,500,000 a year, to make 
possible three to four thousand new 
federal employes. 

“We are all agreed on growing more 
trees for America. Recent years have 
seen great strides in that direction. Not 
the least of the actuating forces has been 
that same rise in values of prime forest 
material which many of us have viewed 


askance. The use of lower valued, though 
more expensively handled, material has 
been accelerated by the rise in stumpage 
values. Industry’s technological improve- 
ments have made possible the transmu- 
tation of small and previously unmarket- 
able pieces or species of wood into pulp 
for paper, board, or chemical uses. A 
wide market for the trees we are all 
growing will continue to be of utmost 
importance to forestry. 


“Our modern economy is providing a 
background leading to voluntary renewal 
of our timber resources, and, instead of 
being a threat, it furnishes the greatest 
assurance that these resources will both 
be renewed and used for the greatest 
benefit of all the people.” 


Preceding this portion of his speech, 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser detailed other measures 
being taken by private industry to perpet- 
uate forests—employment of over 2,000 
school graduates; the tree farm movement 
covering 17% million acres; the current 
industry campaign directed toward four 
million small timber area owners, by 
which it is hoped to double tree farms 
acreage by 1951; the “Keep Green Pro- 
gram” originated in Washington now 
spread to 25 states; and notable tree- 
planting and conservation campaigns 
sponsored by industry groups in Wis- 
consin, West Virginia, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia and the other Southern states. 


McSweeney Addresses 
Group on Mill Problems 


Edward McSweeney, treasurer of Per- 
kins-Goodwin Co., New York, was the 
speaker at the March meeting of the Met- 
ropolitan group of the industry’s technical 
association held at Fraunces Tavern in 
downtown Manhattan. His subject was 
“The Small Mill” on which he had written 
in the September PULP & PAPER and 
which he amplified in the April issue 
from the viewpoint of the selling agent. 

“The article,” he told a record attend- 
ance, “set off a chain reaction, one of 
whose results is my being with you to- 
night. It occurs to me that in that article 
I said all that I have to say about the 
small mill—but neither I nor anyone else, 
I think, realized last fall how quickly 
some of the changes I mentioned would 
take place. Now that we have gone all 
the way from a sellers’ to a buyers’ 
market it occurred to me that it might 
be time to bring the observations up to 
date.” 
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FOREST SERVICE “TRADITION” 






Interview With Watts 


(Editorial on Page 25) 


Although not, by far, the oldest 
government agency, the U. S. Forest 
Service drips tradition as a cedar drips 
rain in a thunder shower. In the roomy 
offices of Chief Forester Lyle F. Watts 
in the capital’s building for Agriculture 
is framed the pen with which President 
Theodore Roosevelt signed the act es- 
tablishing the Service, and the pen is 
identified in the bold handwriting of the 
man in whose shadow has sat every chief 
forester since then—Gifford Pinchot. On 
the wall, too, is the stern visage of Pin- 
chot, and faces of every forester who has 
followed him. 

There attaches: to the office of chief 
forester an aura of romance somehow 
identified with the people and there- 
fore with something that is called “public 
ownership” which means many things 
to many people. 

Usually between the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice policy and private industry there has 
been a gap which seems to widen or les- 
sen with changing economic forces. Some- 
times the gap is more apparent, when 
there is a chief forester who attacks pri- 
vate ownership. Sometimes it seems to 
lessen, as when a pulp company enters 
into a contract with the Service on a use 
program involving federal and private 
forests. 

But the gap is always there. It may 
never be completely closed, short of 
complete federal control, or, abolition of 
the Forest Service. But between the 
two extremes are many sane proposals. 

Where does the present Chief Forester 
stand? In an effort to determine this, 
PULP & PAPER interviewed him in May. 
Lyle F. Watts is a pleasant speaking, af- 
fable forester who is favorably known 
throughout the U. S. Within his organiza- 
tion he is known as a man who works 
quietly, but who can make swift and 
specific trouble when things go wrong. 
A Mason and a Presbyterian, he, like 
almost every forester, picks up no vis- 
ible political colorations. Yet on occasion 
he has made statements which have 
startled and concerned industry men. This 
he knows. “I have been accused of favor- 
ing just about every shade of socialism 
and dictatorship,” he has said good na- 
turedly. 

Mr. Watts is operating in what he be- 
lieves is the tradition of “the Service.” 
Whether it is the true tradition of Pin- 
chot might be open to debate. Sometimes 
the main purpose. of the Forest Service 
appear to be to get more and more fed- 
eral control. What if management of fed- 
erally owned forest lands is not satisfac- 
tory always? If not, says the Forest Serv- 
ice (page 3, Personnel Training Manual) 
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LYLE F. WATTS, Chief 
Forester of the U.S., who 
was interviewed as re- 
ported in this article by 
PULP & PAPER, on Forest 
Service policies. 





is should be. And (same reference) 
shortcomings in federal forest manage- 
ment do not relieve private owners of 
their responsibilities, in the stern view of 
the Service. 

Mr. Watts was asked by this magazine: 
There is known to be a rather wide dif- 
ference of opinion, generally, between the 
Service and private industry. Working 
from the same set of facts, private in- 
dustry comes to one conclusion and the 
Forest Service another. What causes the 
difference? Is it terminology? Is it an 
error of statistics?” 

‘Mr. Watts’ answer would indicate he 
believes it is terminology. “Some in- 
dustry groups refer to ‘our abundant 
forests. There is no abundant forest. 
There is abundant land on which forests 
may be grown.” 

Mr. Watts was asked: “One of your 
articles in the national weekly carried 
the title ‘We are Running Out of Wood.’ 
Was that wour own title to the article?” 

Mr. Watts replied it was not his title. 
“We are not,” he said, “running out of 
wood in the sense which that title im- 
plied. But we can easily do so without 
the steps which we are taking and with- 
out further steps which will be taken by 
both private and federal enterprise.” 

“What,” Mr. Watts was asked, “do you 
think of the forestry work of some of 
the big companies.” 

“It is very good,” he stated. “It is not 
the big well known operators who are 
the problem now.” 

Mr. Watts was reminded this fact had 
not always been made clear in publicity 
issued by the Service. “That is more 
often the fault of the press,” he stated. 
“They want headlines, the dramatic story. 
And the public is inclined to lump all 
private timber ownership as in the hands 
of what used to be called the ‘timber 
barons.’ ” 

When aroused to mild fervor, Mr. Watts 
himself can give an oral imitation of some 
of the headlines. “You travel around, 
don’t you?” he will ask a visitor. “You 
have been in New England—would you 
say they have abundant forests there? 


Would you say they have abundant for- 
ests in the South? And you know what 
happened in the Lake States.” 

A Chief Forester travels the roads of 
the Service, which go through vast burned 
areas, encounters strange beetles, and an 
occasional timber operator behind a scrub 
pine with a poised peavey. The word 
“abundant” seems to nettle him. The 
title of a recent industry booklet is “Our 
Abundant Forests.” 

But, whatever the fate of some of his 
press releases at the hands of newspapers, 

,Mr. Watts was emphatic that he holds 
the larger and more forward-looking com- 
panies in high regard for their forestry 
practices. “But large operators are re- 
sponsible for only about 15%. That is 
the crux of the matter. More than 75% 
of the private forests are in hands of 
owners who have tracts of less than 5,000 
acres. It is here we find the cutting ‘poor’ 
or ‘destructive’. These are not what | 
call abundant forests, but rather abundant 
land on which to properly grow forests. 
It is not enough that only 15% do a good 
job.” 

Mr. Watts was asked about access roads. 
“We want them and we want them badly,” 
he said. “We have now only $9,000,000 
for roads and $8,000,000 of that is used 
for maintenance. Congress has now au- 
thorized $17,000,000.” Was this enough? 
Mr. Watts thought not, particularly if 
there should be war, necessitating fur- 
ther drain on the forests now acces- 
sible. 

‘What about the proposed farm bill of 
the Secretary of Agriculture?” Mr. Watts 
was asked. “It would appear to call for 
control of crops. Would this mean tree 
crops, too?” 

Mr. Watts said that he had not thought 
of it in that light, adding, “I do not 
favor the incentive plan as the answer 
to good forestry. I believe that the nat- 
ural incentive for good forestry is that 
it pays. That is why the big companies 
are now practicing good forestry. They 
find that it pays.” 

This question was put to Mr. Watts: 
“You have stated that ‘only by public 
control can we hope to stop destructive 
cutting on a nationwide scale.’ You have 
also said ‘The federal government should 
set up standards of forest practice and 
take the lead in such control.’ Would you 
care to expand on that? In just what 
way should the government take the 
lead?” 

Mr. Watts declined to fill out this state- 
ment on the ground that certain legisla- 
tion was now pending which advocated 
such leads and control and, as chief for- 
ester, he did not wish to comment on 
the issue. (He was apparently referring 
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to legislation being introduced by Sena- 
tor Anderson\{D) of New Nexico.) 

“T can go this far,”.he said, “and say 
that traditionally ee Service be- 
lieves in certain broad“standards for pub- 
lic control—embracing fire protection, for 
example; elimination of grazing where it 
is damaging; and generally good logging 
and cutting practices. We believe in what 
we call the federal-state approach where- 
in the federal government would pay 
one-half of the cost.” 

What are some of the things that the 
Forest Service “traditionally” believes? 
Some would find them more alarming 
than anything a chief forester might say. 
As recently as Apr. 1, 1946, the traditional 
beliefs were issued to all regional forest- 
ers and directors and division chiefs as 
part of the In-Service Training Program. 
The booklet refers to “questions about 
the regulatory features of the Forest 
Service program.” 


The Forest Service, then, does have a 
proposal and a program for future regu- 
latory measures. There is no particular 
secret about this and the Forest Service 
does not attempt to make it a secret. The 
proposals were made publicly at the For- 
estry Congress in 1945 in Washington and 
stated one way or another by both the 
chief forester and the secretary of agri- 
culture. 

It would be unfair to the Service to take 
out of context of the bulletin which is 
part of the Intra-Service Training Pro- 
gram, the indoctrination material for its 
personnel on the subject of regulations 
in the future. But some of the questions 
which are answered for its personnel 
gauge the temperature of the training. 
“What will the cutting practice require- 
ments under regulation?” “Who and what 
areas will be affected by regulation? 
How would regulation be enforced and 
what are the penalties? Why doesn’t in- 
dustry support forest regulations?” “When 
is legislation relating to forest regula- 
tion expected to come up in Congress?” 
“Why do we not make greater efforts to 
explain the need for regulation on the 
basis of local facts?” (The answer to this 
one is “We should.”) “Why doesn’t the 
Forest Service use more modern methods 
and materials with up-to-date facts and 
statistics both for In-Service Training and 
public information?” 

This last subject has interested many 
industry men. “Within the limits and 
restrictions imposed upon it, the Forest 
Service is using the most modern methods 
in presenting facts on the forest situation 
to the public, “the Service says. 

The public intormation organization of 
the Service is small in personnel and 
there is no evidence of extravagance. But 
it is alert, hardworking, and imbued with 
the “tradition” of the Service. What is 
more, it has wide sympathy of press and 
public because foresters have for their 
business the saving of trees. 

Whether the Forest Service’s publicity 
should bend quite so much toward the 
promotion of further regulatory measures 
or whether it should be confined only 
to good forest practices and what many 
a timber owner would call the legitimate 
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activities of the Forest Service, is a de- 
bated question. 


Whether Mr. Watts or someone else 
is chief forester, the tradition of the Serv- 
ice is not likely to change. The chief 
forester fits into the pattern, and he does 
this easily or with difficulty, depending 
upon how much he has steeped himself 
in that tradition on his way up in the 
field. The tradition is there and Gifford 
Pinchot stares down from the walls, the 
greatest conservationist of them all, who 
called it a fight and believed in making 
it one. The gap between industry and 
the Forest Service is, very simply, this 
tradition of the Service. 


APPLETON 


The spring meeting of the Northwest- 
ern Division of the Superintendents drew 
more than a 160 registration to Appleton, 
Wis., May 13 and 14. 


The papers and the talks were all ex- 
cellent because each predicated his paper 
or talk from a solid practical standpoint. 
A. M.. Schmalz, assistant general super- 
intendent, Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., 
opened the sessions with “Papermaking 
in a Specialty Mill.” 

He cited some changes in papermaking 
and selling of paper that affect the orders 
accepted at Thilmany. Many of these or- 
ders are for small amounts. He told of 
the need for stock on hand running to 32 
grades and how they maintain 286 color 
cards. 

Jesse M. Holderby, coordinator for the 
Sulfite Pulp Manufacturers’ Research 
League, Inc., and general manager of the 
Lake States Yeast Corp., which has a sul- 
fite liquor yeast plant at Rhinelander, 
drove home to his audience a clear-cut 
review of what stream pollution is, the 
complexities of abatement and an ex- 
planation of what faces pulp and paper 


Now We Can’t Say 
That They Didn’t Tell Us! 


Broadcast nationwide on AP leased wires, 
but only a very small story on the back pages 
of most papers, if used at all, was this impor- 
tant announcement: 

The new Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, 
addressing the National Emergency Conference 
on Resources on May 12, said government reg- 
ulation of all wood cutting on private lands— 
small as well as large ownerships—cannot be 
delayed “if we are to avoid a permanent short- 
age of timber.” 

(In an editorial in May PULP & PAPER, 
this magazine called attention to the govern- 
ment’s new farm bill and what it means to 
thousands of small timber owners, as well as 
large, in extension of complete federal contro] 
of all forest lands.) 


MEETING 


mills throughout the country. He argued 
for a rational, realistic approach to stream 
sanitation. 

One of the highlights of the day was 
the luncheon talk by J. T. Wilson, chief 
physicist, Allis-Chalmers, who gave a 
highly understandable picture of uses of 
atomic energy in his speech “Social and 
Economic Significance of Atomic Energy.” 
His was a little-known story of a positive 
use of atomic energy for aiding the ills 
and sufferings of people, not destruction. 

At the second session, E. P. Gleason, 
manager of power at Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Co., organized and moderated pres- 
entations on power and maintenance. 
Contributing to this session were: T. F. 
McCarthy, coal consultant; Grover Keeth, 
chief engineer, Marathon Corp.; F. H. 
Coldwell, assistant manager of power, 
Nekoosa-Edwards; A. E. Montgomery, 
J. O. Ross Engineering Corp.; W. E. Way- 
mire, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; W. M. 
McGraw, General Electric Corp.; Milton 
Schriener, Foxboro Co., and Harry Goch- 
nauer, chief engineer, Northern Paper 
Mills. 


FOUR SCHMALZ BROTHERS SHOWN HERE have served Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. a total of 
more than 118 years. In the chair is ART M. SCHMALZ, whose career with Thilmany started 
over 42 years ago, four years after Oscar Thilmany sold his interests to present owners. Art 
was born in Kaukauna, married Susie Filen, a Thilmany girl, and worked on every machine 
and mixed concrete for the pulp mill. He is now Assistant General Supt., chief lieutenant ‘o 


Vice. Pres. Charles Seaborne, who is Gen. Supt. 


The three Schmalz brothers standing behind Art ‘are: RAY, LOYAL and ORRIS, the first two 
being members, like Art, of the Quarter Century Club of Thilmany. 
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A TOUR OF ALRSRA 






The Political Temperature 


Considerable erroneous information 
has received widespread publicity recent- 
ly on the progress of the projected dis- 
solving sulfite pulp mill of the Ketchikan 
Pulp & Paper Co. near Ketchikan, Alaska, 
including even the publication of a photo- 
graph of Ward’s Cove, the selected site, 
with a caption declaring that what is ac- 
tually a fish cannery in the picture is the 
commencement of mill construction. Ac- 
cording to the U. S. Forest Service it took 
the photograph in question back in the 
1920’s. 

A staff editor of PULP & PAPER, who 
has actually visited the site, and who has 
just completed a tour of Southeastern 
Alaska and the Tongass Forest country— 
where three or four possible pulp mills 
sites had been promoted by the Forest 
Service—has brought back an accurate 
report of what has actually happened 
thus far. 

Furthermore, there have been no con- 
struction contracts let for the new mill, 
jointly sponsored by Puget Sound Pulp 





& Timber Co., Bellingham, Wash., and 
American Viscose Corp., New York and 
Philadelphia, despite other published re- 
ports to that effect. Our investigations 
have revealed that these erroneous re- 
ports originated in a Canadian newspaper 
—not even in Alaska. 

All that has happened this far at Ward’s 
Cove is that the Ketchikan Pulp & Paper 
Co. has completed its drilling work to test 


HERE’S ANOTHER NEW AIR PHOTO, almost vertical, of the Ward's Cove mill site, obtained by PULP & PAPER on 
a recent editorial trip there. In extreme upper right is just a little corner of the lake which would be site of 
power development. Arrow to the mill site, left of Ward’s Cove Creek which runs from lake to cove. 
Fish cannery is at lower end of shoreline on right side of cove. (in an old picture of the cove recently published 





in another magazine, this fish y was err 


ly described as “construction work in progress on Alaska’s 


first paper mill’). Salmon fish trap frames are seen in water off the cannery. Farther up this shore is fish 


waste reduction plant. 
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THIS IS A MINIATURE REPLICA of our 
cover picture showing the site for pulp mill at 
Ward’s Cove. This picture is a new one ob- 
tained in Alaska by PULP & PAPER editor on 
a recent tour. Ward’s Cove Creek comes in at 
lower right. On lower shore is Ward’s Cove 
Fish Cannery (extreme right) and Fish Waste 
Reduction plant at left. This road is from 
Ketchikan, six miles away (off to lower right 
of picture). The mill site is on the upper shore 
of the cove, where a small house is now shown 
on a small road leading back from the shore. 
The straight stretch of road, just before the 
road turns to bypass the peninsula, is in the 
mill site area. Outside the cove is shown 
Tongass Narrows. This picture shows Forest 
Service timber purchased for the mill. 





foundations for its hydro-electric and 
water supply dam on Ward’s Cove Creek 
and has been drilling for tests for the 
mill foundations. The timber contract 
with the Forest Service stipulates that 
work on the pulp mill commence by Aug. 
2, 1949, but an additional year can be al- 
lowed on a proper showing. 

The biggest subject on everyone’s lips 
when PULP & PAPER’S editor was tour- 
ing Alaska was the recent drastic taxa- 
tion program enacted by the Alaska ter- 
ritorial legislature. Apparently, because 
of exemptions for new industries and 
other qualifications, the new taxes will 
not hit a pulp industry as hard as some 
others. 

One measure in the Alaska legislature 
affecting pulp mill prospects, dealing with 
workmen’s compensation, originally had 
certain provisions which would have 
closed the door to pulp development, and 
would have resulted in the refusal to 
underwriters to write this type of cover- 
age in Alaska, an attorney commented 


The bill was finally laid on the table. 


Fisheries men said quadrupling the 
salmon trap taxes will put many traps out 
of business and completely dislocate the 
industry as now organized, and seriously 
curtail production. It is the result of two 
conflicting forces—one having the aim of 
raising revenue, the other animated by 
the desire to eliminate traps; it may be 
successful in the latter aim. 

The territorial labor department is pro- 
posing to put in effect a new “General 
Safety & Sanitation Code,” which new 
mills must take into account. 

Our editor interviewed scores of per 
sons in all walks of life in Alaska and 
the consensus seemed to be that the new 
taxation laws and other political develop- 
ments reveal that the pendulum of poli- 
tics has swung violently from an extreme 
of laissez faire and the dominance of fish 
‘industries, steamship lines and mining in- 
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terests to domination of professional 
union organizers and a system of punitive 
taxation. In fact the press of the United 
States has not realized the political “revo- 
lution” that has occurred in Alaska; or, 
at least, they have given no indication 
of awareness. 

A smart unionist-led political machine, 
working smoothly in coalition with a na- 
tive Indian and Eskimo bloc, such as 
never existed before in the territory (two 
Eskimos elected for first time), has 
pushed through the new program with 
the support of Governor Ernest Gruening. 


Interview With Governor 
In Juneau, PULP & PAPER’S editor 


interviewed the governor, who explained 
his program this way (although other in- 
terviews quoted later took a different 
viewpoint): 

“Alaska has been untaxed as no other 
part of American territory. But now 
Alaska is grown up. In the past two 
years, Alaskans have come to realize they 
have gotten nowhere for 80 years. Now 
they’ve really started. Alaska has been a 
frontier different from other frontiers. 
Elsewhere men came to settle, build 
homes. Here they came to get rich and 
get out. Alaskans have decided various 
forms of absenteeism— absentee indus- 
trial, labor or government control—all 
must be controlled. Our labor wants to 
work out its own problems free of San 
Francisco dictation. 

“Alaskans can’t finance development of 
their resources. We must have outside 
capital but outside industry should bear a 
fair share ot our institutions, which they 
never have. Statehood will mean that 
with two senators and a representative, 
instead of a delegate with no vote, we 
will get what we are entitled to.” 

Incidentally on part of the trip, our 
editor flew between Alaskan points in a 
plane piloted by Hunt Gruening, son of 
the governor, and on one hop a blinding 
snowstorm forced them to turn back. 

Actually, under the new taxation law, 
a pulp industry would be affected in 
this way: 

1. Business license tax is not applicable 
to businesses which market their product 
outside the territory (so pulp is exempt). 

2. Under property tax law, new indus- 
tries are exempt during period of con- 
struction and there is a further exemption 
of half the tax or less at discretion of 
tax commissioner for a period of ten 
years. 

3. Property tax also specifically ex- 
empts pulpwood under U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice cutting permits (which is all of it). 

4. Under Alaska’s first income tax, all 
personnel in a pulp industry would be 
liable to a tax equivalent to 10% of fed- 
eral income tax. 


A curious line of thinking was evident 
among the many persons interviewed— 
that while there is manifest feeling 
against absenteeism, they make an ex- 
ception of pulp industries and most Alas- 
kans are sincerely desirous of helping to 
bring into the territory a private pulp 
industry with year-around employment. 
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Bartlett Interviewed by Pulp & Paper 


Statehood will improve the likelihood of pulp production in Alaska, in the opinion of E. L. Bart- 
lett, delegate for Alaska. But there would be no point in private enterprise delaying plans for Alaska 
mills pending the territory’s admission as a state, Delegate Bartlett told PULP & PAPER in an ex- 


clusive interview in his Washington Office. 


The provisions of the present statehood bill provide for a relationship between private industry 
and the Forest Service which is essentially the same relationship as provided in the present pro- 


posed timber contract,” Mr. Bartlett said. 


A feeling had been expressed in some industry quarters that the statehood bill might provide 
additional hazards for private pulp mill investment in Alaska because the bill gives only one-ninth 
of the lands in the public domain to the proposed state and vests all timberlands in the national 
forests with the U. S. Forest Service. Inasmuch as the present negotiations for timber on the part of 
projected mills refers to woodlands under jurisdiction of the Forest Service, the statehood bill would 
bring about no major change which private pulp mills need fear, in Mr. Bartlett’s opinion. 

Delegate Bartlett expressed himself as being opposed to the present “lock-up” policy in Alaska 
wherein timber resources have been held back from use by industry. “This condition arose,” he 
said, “during the first big wave of opinion toward conservation in the U. S. But the administration 
which began it, and the people who supported it, forgot one of the chief tenets of Mr. Pinchot— 
which was that conservation must be predicated on wise utilization by the living generation.” 





Some observers said the tax laws were 
obviously directed mostly at fish can- 
neries this time, but in another legisla- 
ture some other industry may be the 
“goat” if new revenues are desired or the 
fish business is hurt so badly it won’t pro- 
duce. 


State or Federal Forests? 


A top bank official told PULP & 
PAPER “we don’t want statehood without 
control of the forests,” which are now in 
hands of Forest Service and therefore, 
the Department of Agriculture, and he 
explained the tax system as reflection of 
resentment toward fish packers who 
brought in their own crews and supplies 
and took them out, along with their 
profits. 

Many Alaskans, including native lead- 
ers, are demanding that statehood bring 
the vast U. S. forests under state control. 
Cognizant of this, the Forest Service is 
reported to have developed a compromise 
by which it would pay the state a fraction 
of timber sale proceeds. 

But a school principal said “when Alas- 
ka is a state we will be able to attract 
year-around industries which must be 
based on timber, rather than fisheries; big 
industry will know with whom it deals 
and the uncertainties of Indian aboriginal 
claims, etc., will be over.” 

Freeman Schultz, manager of Juneau 
Spruce Corp., who incidentally declared 
some by-product—either board or pulp is 
—economically essential for an efficient 
lumber operation in Southeast Alaska, 
was fearful of the “unfriendliness indi- 
cated toward outside capital and enter- 
prise.” He said his company, when it 
made its investment, “did not dream it 
would be faced with this situation.” 

Other business leaders warned that 
Alaskans should keep in mind their in- 
dustries will have to compete and will 
fail if taxes force costs too high. 

An important development in Alaska is 
that the Forest Service has decided to 
refuse any more permits to export logs 
from Alaska. The emergency which de- 





ALCOA Investigates Alaska 


The Aluminum Company of America is said 
to be investigating southeastern Alaska as a 
possible site for an aluminum plant because of 
the potentialities of cheap hydro-electric power 
in the territory. 

It has been suggested power may be developed 
in connection with pulp mill developments in 
that region. 


NO COMPANY TOWN 


Alaskans are making big plans for the pulp 
mill. One thing learned by PULP & PAPER 
on its recent tour—500 homesites are being 
platted along Tongass highway. That’s the road 
from Ketchikan shown in the pictures on our 
cover and with this article. There will prob- 
ably be apartment houses for employes in 
Ketchikan, only six miles away. There will be 
no company town. 





veloped in 1948 has been said to have 
been relieved. Logs gotten into tidewater 
in 1948 may be exported, but others can- 
not be sent out. Exports of 1948 logs will 
total 40 million feet. 

Forest Service officials claim that in- 
tensive cruises show timber in Alaska is 
actually running 50% over previous 
cruises. They are convinced that after 80 
years of selective logging, there will be 
more wood on the land than now. They 
believe Alaska can produce a minimum 
of 1,000,000 tons of pulp annually in per- 
petuity, but if results of their intensive 
cruises are borne out, this could be in- 
creased to 1,500,000 tons. They vigorously 
contend that logging can and will be 
conducted without adversely affecting 
streams and fish. 

Mr. Schultz’s contention that a pulp or 
other by-product is necessary for lumber 
industry such as his company’s in Juneau, 
is supported by his statement that “the 
Alaskan market will not take all the lum- 
ber and it’s not in the cards to ship com- 
mon spruce outside, so something else 
must be done with it.” 

He held that an economic operation in 
Southeast Alaska would not be possible 
if it were not that 75% of all the timber 
is within 2.5 miles of salt water. 


Wage Contract Extended 


For St. Regis in East 

Contracts between St. Regis Paper Co. 
and some 3,000 employees represented by 
AFL unions in 11 eastern mills and plants 
have been extended until Apr. 30, 1950, 
following three days of negotiations at 
Deferiet, N. Y. The clause covering wage 
rates can be reopened once on sixty days’ 
notice at the request of either party dur- 
ing the year. Unions had sought a 15- 
cent increase in wages. 

The contract covers mill and plant em- 
ployes in Deferiet, Watertown, Oswego 
(except the. machine and engineering 
plant), Carthage, Harrisville, Herring, 
and Norfolk, in New York, and one plant 
in Nazareth, Pa. 
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oa What really happened at the World PRELIMINARY WORLD PULP BALANCE 

laska Pulp Conference at Montreal and what (in 1,000 metric tons) 

he may it mean? (This is one of the statistical forecasts issued at the Montreal Meeting) 

a The first so-called “Preparatory Con- — 1948 — — 1949 — — 1955 ~ 
ference on World Pulp Problems” closed Consump- Produc- Require- Produc- Require- Produc- 
May 4 after a ten-day session and the off- tion tion ments Gen ments ton 
the-record concensus of many industry Russia Gor cxpor ee Mss 
leaders is that it was able to contribute Near East ee, 15 10 20 15 25 30 

a very little to a clarification of the present- U. S.-Canada 19,255 19,045 18,930 18,485 23,705 23,475 

cing day international pulp situation. It gath- oe: America .~ = — = = - 

road ered considerable statistics, but actually pe Se 520 505 630 545 925 865 

our only from comparatively few countries Oceania........... 165 120 160 110 410 320 

Tob- and much of the data is unreliable. The 

l be “projections” into the future, which were WORLD 27,145 _ 21,180 28,345 28,265 37,230 ss 36,260 
widely published in the press, were ad- (1) The forward estimates are based upon varying hypothetical assumptions as to prevailing eco- 
mittedly potential carriers of md aientihien, nomic conditions in various countries of the world. 

1 t of f : 
an os wii Poors i diceitiniit O wide error margins in estimating both some European observers place it as high 
ai ninaliins i Ga Talkin hich ee | NN See Saal Berens SOs on Soy Se tee, Se Known that 
a ae ragged gp er cy Psgpire “a nomen ‘The 5. There is need for some standardiza- early in the war Russian representatives 

Conedien thane tr lee very tte tion of world pulp statistical information, spent a month at the Institute of Paper 
i end Quetély. te pi i Be ian a and also need of standardization of the Chemistry in Appleton, Wis.; said unof- 
we: oud tulad camanes i ? th - d willingness and efficiency with which in- ficially that their government planned 
Bee sen Pg pele iad rs em oe Res dividual nations contribute information; five such Institutes in the USSR and 
= P Ces ee Coen 6. In the results was an _ interesting hoped to reach a four million tonnage 
80 nels. Many observers complimented R ae : ; site 
pee M. Fowler, president of C2OA. ae a summary of wood conditions in a number figure. Specific results on pulp are not 
a staan, tis dau a aes of countries, and also interesting observa- available, but good sources have reported 
a - Viguwet of Peanes- and ae A F. Skin- tions on the situation in dissolving pulp, the overall Russian industrial program to 
er- ner, M. C. of New Zealand os vice chair- SE See RR SE OES Sy: be on schedule. 
ive man. re ee One of the most interesting facets of 
in- Secretary-general of the conference, Russia’s Absence Significant the conference was its practical demon- 
sly and acting as interpreter at the bi-lingual The USSR was absent from the stration that UN, first through outside 
be sessions (French and English) was Egon conference, although Poland and Yugo- subsidiary organizations like FAO and 
ing Glesinger, author and generally recog- slavia were observers. Yet Russia was perhaps later more directly, is going to 
nized as the spark-plug of the Forestry the variable which would make the re- concern itself with, and make recommen- 
or Division of FAO although Marcel LeLoup sults of the statistics either plus or minus. dations about, primary raw resources. 
er is listed as head of that division and Nor- The final pr eliminary figur es (unpub- Certainly the Montreal conference was 
iu, ris E. Dodd is director general of all FAO. lished in the official report) indicated a on levels beyond the normal access of in- 
he Mr. Dodd opened the meeting with an ad- world figure of minus 980,000 tons, which dustry representatives, and the U. S. was 
n- dress,‘and Mr. LeLoup was at the confer- would mean that the Soviet would cer- one of the nations where this phenom- 
n- ence on the final day to deliver a general tainly balance it or put it on the plus side. enon was most noticeable. But the Do- 
se talk. Close observers of UN activities are The most conservative estimates of Rus- minion government had seen to it that its 
in agreement that Mr. Glesinger is the sia’s production is a million tons and industry was well represented by men 
in nominal chief of all wood activities of with delegate status. What few U. S. in- 
le FAO and originator of most of its plans. dustry men were present were there as 
al Pty pe agers emacs a WORLD FORECASTS — pane or — a —_ invited 
, governmen : as delegates by the State Department. 
. Ki So f ts d rts di é 
officials of the U. S. and other nations pee Giaseail codiieieaee sweatin, However, the U. S. government advisors 
wanted it stressed that the results of such That pulpwood consumption in North and delegates included Oliver Porter, on 
world gatherings accrue with practice Soe see be increased 15% over leave from the Pulp Producers Associa- 
o. over the years, and that something was J . tion to head the pulp and paper branch 
aia an: : French delegation rted ssful aed ey? 
yy inevitably gained by a meeting of repre- experiments 6 aie “Mews se in NSRB, and LeRoy Neubrech, Depart- 
ts sentatives and an exchange of ideas. An wood species in Africa. Africa has 300 ment of Commerce, and James Ritchie, 
0, a of the immediate outcome settled ; — — of forests. . ie acting manager of Pulp Producers. All 
on the followi ; : erica contains 715 million : 
‘ 1. erg ie hesteines of ‘geetadive tavect tend. tut three are close to the industry and well 
je . e the conference was termed only 3%% are conifer forests. posted on it. Most representative delega- 
S “preparatory,” no further world gathering In Asia, plans for increase in ole de- tion was from France, including some of 
- age nature will be necessary in the vis- drags Ag Peed ~~ Ss oe ae its colonies, and included both govern- 
5 i . : : 4 
) : gi Chite, ‘Gor ecumiie, epe comainen te ment and industry men, and in the latter 

» oo Id pulp agreement is neces- accessible. India’s accessible forests are group several technical men. Among other 
- sary at this time; ae ed large pulp industry. countries, however, there was a very 
0 3. Th ustralia plans to make 180,000 tons by i i 

ae ere should be, as most experts had 1955. It made 94,000 in 1948. heavy proportion of representatives from 
g already felt, no major wood pulp surplus New Zealand plans increase from 24,000 consulates and persons pretty far re- 
; = we during the period under review, to 155,000 by 1955 and may reach 250,000 moved from industry. 
| et ‘= eee Bp me ifers. ee SO, Se The French delegation was largely in- 

- However, there are possibilities for terested in the possibilities for importing 
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pulpwood as were some other nativns. 
This was due to the fact Russia controls 
to a great extent the wood available to 
Europe. But despite the hunger of some 
delegates for pulpwood, the long days of 
the conference in the ballroom of the 
Windsor Hotel made it apparent that 
shipment of raw wood from Canada or 
the U. S., at least, was unlikely. Trend 
of thinking seemed to be toward each 
country developing its own resources as 
to pulpwood and taking it through pulp to 
the end-use products. 

No careful and honest chronicler of the 
conference could omit one of its broader 
meanings, which is simply that industry 
leaders may be moving into a period 
where some of their initiative can be ex- 
tracted and placed on international gov- 
ernmental levels. 

In his opening address the director 
general said: “You all know that FAO’s 
charter and our arrangements with UN 
and other specialized agencies entrust us 
with wood pulp as a primary forest 
product.” 

As a matter of fact, few industry men 
present did know this, because industry 
has never been so notified, nor have many 
read the FAO charter or copies of “ar- 
rangements with other specialized agen- 
cies” whatever they may be. 

But Mr. Dodd said, “This conference 
constitutes an important demonstration 
that FAO not only claims (italics are Mr. 
Dodd’s) responsibility for all primary 
forest products but is also ready to live 
up to this assignment.” 

Mr. Dodd said, “Is FAO an advocate of 
planned economy? My answer is neither 
yes nor no, because I do not believe in 
the validity of such general slogans. In 
the case of woodpulp, however, I feel 
very strongly that there has been and al- 
ways need be considerable planning ahead 
which is indispensable . . .” 


Industry Should Have a Part 


Said a prominent industry leader 
to this magazine: “I can certainly agree 
with that. But I would like to see our 
industry have a part in the planning, per- 
haps more of a part than would be likely 
at conferences of this kind. This is all on 
government levels and we are dealing 
with nations whose governments are now 
socialistic. When socialistic governments 
plan ahead they plan socialism, natu- 
rally.” 

A representative of the pulp consumer 
mills echoed this in a different way by 
stating, “There was no common denom- 
inator on which the conference could 
convene. Republics, democracies, social- 
istic and communistic governments, were 
represented. Pulp consuming and pulp 
producing nations were represented. It 
would be naive to believe that all could 
come to the meeting with one mind, and 
then, in addition, statistics were formed 
on more than one basis and more than 
one premise.” 

He, too, doubted that statistics were the 
primary purpose of the meeting and was 
brought to conjecture on this subject by 
encountering a “restricted” note by the 
Secretariat on Wood Pulp for the Eco- 
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THIS PHOTOGRAPH, FIRST TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE INDUSTRY, shows Miss Virginia Peterson who is in 
charge of the pulp and paper section of the import branch of the Joint Export-Import Agency in 
Germany with headquarters at Frankfort. Miss Peterson is shown here with Karl Clauson, secretary of 
the Association of Pulp Consumers during her recent visit to the United States where she met a 
number of leaders in the industry and visited her home town of Dayton, la. She returned to Bizonia 


late in February. 


nomic Commission for Europe. This indi- 
cated that the executive secretary of the 
ECE of UN has already been directed to 
make a study of woed pulp requirements 
but, after consultation with FAO and the 
“Timber Committee,” will “carry out such 
further study as may prove necessary 
after the World Conference.” Such a 
study was requested, this restricted docu- 
ment states, “because of the need to study 
the supply and requirements of woodpulp 
in its several different uses and because 
it enters into international trade on a 
world scale.” 


One of the prime interests of FAO in 
general (through UNNESCO) is to raise 
the literacy rate of the world. That means 
newsprint to a large degree, and it was 
apparent to the most casual observer at 
the conference that neither Canada nor 
the U. S. was anxious to discuss news- 
print, and there was no indication that 
newsprint was on the agenda of Mr. Ed- 
ward G. Cale, of the U. S. State Depart- 
ment. There is good reason to believe that 
our State Department does not want to 
get into an open discussion on which 
countries should have more newsprint. 
Other prime motives of FAO are to raise 
living standards, and food standards spe- 
cifically, throughout the world. But the 
production of products for higher living 
standards and the production of food from 
wood, or of by-products which indirectly 
create food, are obviously far beyond the 
aspects of a woodpulp conference. 


As for statistics, it became immediately 
apparent that FAO’s statistics, like all 
others, must depend on the statistical ef- 
ficiency and willingness of individual na- 
tions. It is to be noted that almost all 
statistics in the final tables up to 1950 
were furnished primarily by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce and Canada, 
plus more or less complete data from only 
ten other countries out of 31 nations in- 
cluding absent Russia. Anything beyond 
1950 were characterized as “guesstimates” 
by one observer. Few if any mill plans 
could be made on these projections. 


Scott Modernizes 

Harrison F. Dunning, general manager 
of paper mills of the Fort Edwards and 
Glens Falls, N. Y., operations of Scott 
Paper Co., recently outlined for citizens 
of the two cities the company program 
in modernizing the mills. Mr. Dunning’s 
report also compared 1948 materials and 
labor costs with 1945. It is the second 
“annual review” that he has presented. 

Tonnage in the new sulfite operations 
at Fort Edwards reached a gross high 
shortly before his talk—a week’s produc- 
tion clipping a previous record by two 
tons. Highest previous production, not 
announced, was in April of 1948. The 
new figure exceeded the revised weekly 
quota that was set up when the new di- 
gester was installed. The steam plant at 
Glens Falls also broke a record—setting 
a new daily mark that topped the old 
record by 6%. 
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Are Buyers Beginning to Turn Up Their Noses 
At the Dirt In Your Paper? 


In this installation, Bird Screens are 
equipped with Dirtec tailings units. The 
dirt removed by the Screens is out, and 
out for good, with negligible loss of 
fibre in the tailings. Let us tell you more 
about the advantages and economies of 
this hook-up. 


BIRD 


MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole 


Massachusetts 
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The surest way to keep customers 
from complaining (or from going 
elsewhere to get cleaner paper) is 
to put your stock through Dirtecs 
and then through big, modern 
Bird Screens. 


The Dirtecs whisk out the heavy 
and fine dirt — the dirt differing in 
Specific gravity from that of the 
fibres. 


The Screens get the dirt differing 


in size and they comb, straighten 
and individualize the fibres, assur- 
ing good formation at top machine 
speed. They deliver stock free of 
strings, lumps and slime — uniform 
in weight. 


Now is the time when clean pa- 
per counts, in a competitive market. 


Ask us to show you what the right 
combination of Screens and Dirtecs 
can do for you. 
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In recent issues, 
we have reported 
developments in the 
National Security 
Board as applying 
to the pulp and 
paper industry—and 
these were given 
additional point this 
month when Charles 
E. Wilson (right) 
president of General 
Electric Co., in an 
exclusive statement 
to this magazine, 
said: 

“In any consider- 
ation of industrial mobilization for na- 
tional security, there is no area more im- 
portant than that which the pulp and 
paper industry occupies. As we discovered 
in the last war, the manufacture of paper 
and the making of nitrating pulps were 
vital concerns to the nation.” 

Recently Mr. Wilson made an address 
expanding on the subject of NSRB in 
which he said. 

“The keystone of all this planning is 
the National Security Act of 1947, ap- 
proved a year and a half ago by the 80th 
Congress, which stated its policy was ‘to 
provide a comprehensive program for the 
future security of the United States.’ I am 
sure that most of. you are familiar with 
the act, which provides broadly for the 
establishment of three main extensions of 
the executive power—the National Se- 
curity Council, the National Security Re- 
sources Board, and the National Military 
Establishment. The Resources Board, 
similar to the recent Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion, but with 
permanent status and considerably more 
scope and authority, will concern itself 
with relationships between supply and re- 
quirements in the case of manpower, re- 
sources and production facilities in time 
of war. The board will study reserves of 
strategic and critical materials, and the 
relocation of industries, services, govern- 
ment activities, and economic activities. 
Its mobilization studies include effective 
mobilization and maximum utilization of 
manpower in event of war; effective use 
of natural resources and industrial re- 
sources; maintenance and stabilization of 
civilian economy in time of war and ad- 
justment to war needs and conditions; 
unification at such a time of federal de- 
partments and agencies concerned with 
production, procurement, distribution, and 
transportation of military or civilian sup- 
plies, materials and products. 

“This is the structure. What happens 
from here on out, as in the case of any 
newly created arm of government, will 
depend in great measure on the personali- 
ties and convictions of the men who man 
the structure. A considerable amount of 
work has already been done. To me there 
seems to be a certain amount of over- 
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VIEWS OF G. E.'S PRESIDENT 


Wilson Cites This Industry's Importance 


lapping between the Resources Board and 
the Munitions Board. The fundamental 
distinction seems to be that the latter is 
part of the structure of the military es- 
tablishment, and subordinate to it, while 
the Resources Board is not only constitut- 
ed independently of the military, but is 
concerned more broadly with our entire 
economy. Those of you who have had 
experience with governmental organiza- 
tion, and who subscribe more or less to 
the need for a continuing preparedness 
program, will at once perceive that success 
or failure of such a program under the 
structure of the Security Act lies squarely 
with the Resources Board. The board 
itself, its prerogatives and duties and op- 
portunities, as outlined, constitute nothing 
but the merest skeleton. The blood and 
bone and muscle and nerve and the very 
breath of life must be supplied by all the 
rest of us, whether we are farmers, 
soldiers, industrialists, engineers, scien- 
tists, factory workers or housewives. To 
organize, advise, inspire and promote this 
thing into being will require the vigilant 
and tireless effort of this association and 
similarly informed and alert groups. 

“We are wisely providing, it seems to 
me, that top direction be in the hands of 
civilians, which is in the best American 
tradition. In my own view, it must be 
kept there, and it is also my hope that 
as this complex structure shapes up, with 
its provisions for multiple agencies under 
the supervision of the Resources Board, 
the chain of responsibility up through the 
Board and its chairman to the President 
will be maintained, and not weakened by 
short-cuts and emergency diversions. 


M & O MACHINE REBUILT 


Rebuilt and modernized, The No. 4 
paper machine at the Minnesota and On- 
tario Paper Co., International Falls, Minn., 
mill, is now in operation. It is a Pusey & 
Jones machine. It is now powered with a 
new Reliance Electric and Engineering 
Co. drive, new head box, presses and 
Fourdrinier section. 

It is capable of producing a greater 
range of higher grade paper products 
than had previously been possible,” stated 
Donald D. Davis, president of the com- 
pany, whose products vary from coated 
printing and Kraft converting to Insulite 
board. 

“The remodeling of the machine, cou- 
pled with the operation of our new bleach- 
ing and pulping facilities,’ he continued, 
“not only increases production capacity 
but produces new products and also gives 
a greater measure of operational flexi- 
bility.” 

Paul Laurence Construction Co. and 
the Engineers and Contractors of Minne- 


‘ apolis and Fort Francis, Ont., M&O staff 


carried out much of the modernization. 











“What are some of the ways in which 
civilian industry must do its part? First) 
by working over requirements for standby) 
plant and machine tool programs. Second,’ 
by willingly and intelligently serving on 
the many civilian boards and advisory 
groups which will be necessary. Third, 
by continually surveying its own re- 
sources, manpower, products and adapti- | 
bilities with conversion in mind. Fourth, 
by maintaining permanent liaison with the 
appropriate government agency. Fifth, by 
providing much-needed criticism of the 
mobilization program as it develops. Sixth, 
and most important, by helping through 
participation and understanding to main- @ 
tain the needed sense of balance that will © 
keep us from slipping into an artificial 
wartime economy.” 

The interest of men like Mr. Wilson 9 
in NSRB and specifically in the pulp and 
paper industry would indicate that in” 
any international emergency the industry © 
would not suffer the early delays which | 
were evident in World War II before the} 
overall commanders recognized fully the 
importance of the industry. The new] 
head of NSRB is Mon C. Wallgren, for-" 
merly governor of Washington, biggest 
pulp producing state, who should be aware” 
of the importance to national defense of} 
this industry’s products. Virtually all the? 
nitrate pulp for firing the army’s large} 
and medium guns in the last war was] 
made in Washington mills. 

Head of the pulp and paper division of © 
the Forest Products segment of NSRB is 7 
Oliver Porter, on leave from his duties as = 
executive manager of the U. S. Pulp Pro- = 
ducers Association. i 


Bleached and unbleached kraft and sul- 
fite grades will be processed-on the ma- 
chine, which is capable of producing in 
excess of 120 tons per day. Speed ranges 
from 200 to 1,200 feet per minute. 


Prior to modernization this machine, in 
operation since 1910, had been powered 
by a 400 hp Corliss type steam engine and 
was driven through an English rope sys- 
tem drive. The new Reliance system con- 
sists of a motor generator set and eleven 
variable speed D.C. electric motors with 
electronic controls. 


Four new Bird Machine Co. screens, 
replacing three of smaller size, have been 
installed. A larger head box has a new 
double slice. Wire length has been in- 
creased from 70 to 100 feet and eight new 
suction boxes; a new 36-inch suction 
couch roll, another suction press, a 
smoothing press and size press were in- 
stalled. Dryer capacity is increased with 
seven new dryers. Calender stack frames 
have been remachined and replaced, and 
latest design Pope reel installed. 
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Virginia: kraft paper and board 


me 
wi. 


At Charleston, South Carolina, this mill of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company makes top quality kraft 
paper and board in a wide variety of weights. A new Beloit High Speed Kraft Fourdrinier machine, the mill’s 
number two, was started recently and, according to company statements, is successfully carrying its share of 
the load. And Beloit additions on number one machine are helping materially to cut operating costs. Various 
items of Beloit equipment are used in each of this company’s six mills.— Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 


WHEN YOU BUY BELOIT...YOU BUY MORE THAN A MACHINE! SE LOIT 


PAPER MACHINERY 








Mobiles New Machine 


EQUIPMENT GIVES VERSATILITY 








CYLINDERS AND VATS OF THE NEW 110-INCH 
CYLINDER MACHINE at Mobile Paper Co. (shown 
above) were supplied by Cheney Bigelow Company 
of Springfield, Mass. Five 48-inch cylinders have high 
rod and winding wire, for improved drainage. 
Cheney Bigelow lined both cylinders and vats with 
fabricated carbon steel nitrocite. Length of ‘his 
building is 365 ft. At extreme left are sprays to 
clean felt. Press section is by Black Clawson. The 
123 dryers are at far end.—Photo by Bill Shrout. 


MOBILE, ALA., MILL’s new machine. After passing 
through two Black-Clawson calender stacks, paper 
or board may either pass roller and through floor 
to make jumbo rolls on lower deck, or else through 
upper section for slitting, etc. (shown at left.) 


A new cylinder machine which 
started up recently at Mobile Paper Co., 
in Mobile, Ala., is the most important of 
several new installations at that mill since 
the war. It is an interesting installation 
because of the extensive machine installa- 
tions of new type made by Cheney Bige- 
low, which has added quite a line of mill 
equipment to its products. Black-Clawson 
Co. also provided major portions of the 
machine. 

One of the important features of the 
machine is that it is served by five 48- 
inch cylinders with high rod and winding 
wire for improved drainage. Cylinders 
and vats; in fact, this entire section was 
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MATTRESS SHIPPING 
IN PAPER BAGS 


NEWS ITEM: A heavy paper bag with a self-seal closing 
feature has been developed for shipping mattresses. 


Faster, cheaper, handling of mattresses is now possible 
with the development of a new paper shipping bag. 
A self-seal closing feature, consisting of two surfaces of 
adhesive which seal instantly and securely upon contact, 
eliminates time-absorbing tape sealing. Made of three- 
ply heavy kraft paper, this new bag meets all the re- 
quirements of national railroad and trucking associations. 
We will gladly supply bag manufacturers’ name on request. 


Auto seat covers made of paper ... suds from paper 
tissues... paper for steam pressing ... new uses for 
paper calling for new standards of lightness and tough- 


ness, new standards of quality in performance. 


To meet these new responsibilities and new opportunities 
developed by the Pulp and Paper Industry, the Pusey- 
jones Organization is now devoting itself completely to 
the design and construction of Paper-Making Machinery 
built to new high standards of speed and efficiency, and 
to the modernization of existing machines. 


Additional capacity in Metals Fabrication is now available 
through conversion of facilities formerly devoted to the 
building of ships. 


Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in solving production problems. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S. A. 

«vt SiGny O 
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built by the Cheney Bigelow Company 
of Springfield, Mass., which is producing 
custom-built cylinders and a line of other 
equipment for papermaking, besides its 
historic wire cloth line. Fabricated carbon 
steel nitrocite lines both the cylinders 
and vats. Space is left for installation of 
two additional vats when desired. 

A Trimbey Machine Works regulator 
serves stock to the machine at consistency 
between 3/10% and 5/10%. 

This is a combination machine for mak- 
ing either board or liner and filler so the 
stock may then go either through a War- 
ren fan pump if for liner or Shartle mix- 
ing pumps if for the other product. Crane 
valves are used for the furnish. 

At present, with five cylinders installed, 
the machine can make five-ply, but this 
will be stepped up to seven when two 
additional cylinders provided for have 
been installed. A Republic flow meter is 
part of the installation. 

The sheet made is 110 inches wide, 
trimming 96 to 100 inches, depending 
upon what is being run. The pick-up felt 
is 215 feet long. 

The press section, furnished by Black- 
Clawson, includes three presses: Three 
sets of primary rolls, one suction primary 
roll, and one plain extraction roll. When 
the two additional cylinders are installed, 
another suction primary roll will also be 
installed. When the seven cylinders will 
have been installed the machine will pro- 
duce 150 tons per day. Suction for presses 
is furnished by Nash vacuum pumps, one 
each for suction boxes, suction primary 
roll, and for the Vickery pulp conditioner. 
Broughton showers serve the cylinders. 

There are 123-36-inch diameter dryer 
rolls, including four sections of five high, 
and two of two deck. Vickery doctors 
are used in the first section. The machine 
has a Westinghouse turbine direct drive 
with line shaft. 

The reel is on the ground level, whereas 
the sheets are turned out on the machine 
operating level with a Black-Clawson 
duplex cutter, a feature of which is that 
slitters can be changed without breaking 
the sheet down. This is an unusual cut- 
ting operation and arrangement. 

The machine has Mid-West Fulton 
drainage system. 

Behind the machine is a 120-inch cut- 
ter furnished by Samuel L. Langston Co. 
A Yale lift serves the machine. Kala- 
mazoo Tank & Silo lined stock chests. 

The new building housing the machine 
is finished off in the latest of color engi- 
neering affects. The interior is painted 
in pleasing, restful shades, while the ma- 
chine is soft gray. Stock piping is paint- 
ed green; water lines white. Electric con- 
duits are yellow. Safety railings are black 
and red. 


Another Champion 
Machine Moved South 


Completion of the transfer of another 
machine from Hamilton, Ohio, to Pasa- 
dena, Texas, has been effected by Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Co., which also in- 
stalled the equipment in its Houston Di- 
vision finishing room. Production began 
more scheduled to go. 
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Murdock to Leave Japan; 
Joins U.S. Engineering Firm 


Dr. Harold R. 
Murdock (right), 
head of the pulp 
and paper division 
of the Natural Re- 
sources Section, 
GHQ of SCAP, 
Tokyo, will resign 
from General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff after 
three years of serv- 
ice and become an 
associate in Robert 
and Co. Associates, 
96 Poplar Street N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Robert firm is in the engineering 
and construction field and with entrance 
of Dr. Murdock into the company will 
devote itself to the pulp and paper in- 
dustry for the first time. 

Dr. Murdock revealed this news to 
PULP & PAPER in New York on his way 
to Washington, D. C., from the World 
Pulp Conference at Montreal where he 
represented SCAP. He returns to Japan 
this month to wind up his work there and 
will return to the States in the Fall. He 
was formerly research director of Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Shortly before leaving Japan he wit- 
nessed the awards of the Murdock Medal 
to prominent pulp and paper executives 


boca! S 


in Japan. New recipients of the award 
are Shigeno Kanai, president of the Japan 
Pulp and Paper Association which Dr. 
Murdock reorganized, and president of 
Kokoku Rayon Pulp Co.; Itsuki Nishi 
(president of Japanese technical associ- 
ation which the U. S. chemical engineer 
organized from scratch), technical direc- 
tor of Oji Paper Manufacturing Co.; and 
Tsune Nakamaru, first president of the 
Japan technical group and managing di- 
rector of Hokeuetsu Paper Co., Ltd. Al- 
though only three years old, the Japan 
technical association has 1200 members, 
an amazingly favorable comparison with 
technical groups in other nations. 


Dr. Murdock was recipient of the first 
medal which bears his name. An industry 
leader returning from Japan commented 
to this magazine: “In order to under- 
stand the meaning and purpose of Dr. 
Murdock in allowing it to be identified 
with his name you have to understand 
the situation in that country. With our 
occupation, industry leaders were swept 
from position and this created confusion. 
MacArthur replaced the Emperor to a 
great extent with the public, but indus- 
try was without leadership. Because of 
his experience, the Japanese industry 
began to look to Dr. Murdock as the 
guiding leader. The medal became the 
symbol of that leadership, and is a trib- 
ute to the man who reorganized the in- 


dustry.” 


TAX EXEMPTIONS IN SOUTH 


Tax exemptions on expansions in the 


paper and wallboard industries granted 


by the State of Louisiana during 1948 
amounted to $30,849,630, according to C. E. 
Frampton, public relations director of the 
State’s Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. Exemptions advanced to Inter- 
national Paper Co., amounted to $16,710,- 
430; to the Brown Paper Mill Co. and as- 
sociated companies, $5,540,000; Calcasieu 
Paper Co., $4,262,100: Modern Bag Co., 
Gretna, La., $75,000; and to Celotex, man- 


ufacturers of wallboard from bagasse, 
$4,262,100. 

Of the exemptions for Southern Kraft 
Div., International Paper Company, $8,- 
083,755 was applicable at the mills at 
Bastrop, $7,677,475 for the Springhill mill, 
and $949,500 for Single Service Container 
at Bastrop. 

The Brown Paper Mill Co. group, at 
Monroe, La., included: the mill itself, $4,- 
250,000; Brown Paper Industries, $250,000; 
Brown Container Co., Inc., $650,000; and 
Negley Bag & Paper Co., $350,000. 


MEAD OFFICIALS TOUR MILLS 


A highlight of the seventh annual Ex- 
ecutives and Mill Managers conference 
of Mead Corp., in Atlanta, Ga., in May, 
was a tour of the new Macon Kraft Co. 
mill, Macon, Ga. Executives from 14 
Mead plants participated. The agenda 
included discussions on administration, 
research, manufacturing, industrial re- 
lations, marketing and selling and public 
relations. 

Heading officials attending were George 
H. Mead, of Dayton, honorary chairman; 
Sydney Ferguson, of New York, chair- 
man; C. R. Van de Carr Jr.. president; 
J. O. Mason, executive vice president; 
vice presidents H. E. Whitaker, D. F. Mor- 
ris and R. H. Savage; and J. H. Cunning- 
ham, comptroller, all of Chillicothe, O. > 

Executives connected with Georgia 
Mead-affiliated plants included Al H. 
Mahrt, of Chillicothe, president, and H. 
in early April. This is the second machine 
to move south from Hamilton, with two 


ager of the Macon Kraft Co. Others were 
A. W. Jones, chairman of Brunswick Pulp 
& Paper Co., Sea Island, and E. J. Gay- 
ner III, vice president and general mana- 
ger. 


Mead and the Scott Paper Co. are equal 
partners in the Brunswick plant, while 
Mead and Inland Container. Corp. are 
partners—60% and 40% respectively—in 
the Macon operation. The two Georgie 
enterprises employ approximately © 1,200 
persons and manufacture pulp, paper, 
paperboard and tannin extract. The com- 
panies’ investment in the state, in plants, 
timberlands and other properties total 
$30,000,000. 


New A-C Chip Screens 


Marathon Paper Mills of Canada, Mara- 
thon, Ont., is installing four Allis- 
Chalmers chip screens and is considering 
a bark burning project. 
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COATING CONFERENCE 


SUMMARIES OF IMPORTANT PAPERS 





The first national conference on the 
subject of paper coating ever held by the 
technical men of the paper industry out- 
side New York City brought 300 key 
men from all over the country to Grand 
Rapids, Mich., April 26 and 27, sponsored 
jointly by national committees and the 
Kalamazoo Valley section. On April 28 
mill conducted visits to coating operations 
in the Kalamazoo sector were afforded 
the industry men. 

There seemed little doubt from the 
very outset of the sessions, when the 
high degree of interest in the first paper 
set the pace, that another national ses- 
sion on paper coating will be held within 
a few years aside from New York Paper 
Week gatherings. Many delegates indi- 
cated they would like more of similar 
subject when the time is right for it. 

The first paper was presented by Glenn 
Davidson, Aurora, Ill., who distributes 
Soyize, a technical soya flour. It key- 
noted most of the balance of the program, 
and stressed the need for better tech- 
niques of paper coating. His subject was 
“Tentative Hypothesis Explaining the 
Mechanism of Bonding Clay Coatings to 
Paper.” 

His study was an extension of a pre- 
vious paper that established that coating 


PAUL BARTHOLOMEW (left), 
Technical Director, Hawthorne 
Paper Co., Kalamazoo, was Gen- 
eral Chairman at Grand Rapids. 
WILLIAM THIELE (center), Chief 
Engi b « lidated Water 
Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids. Thiele Kaolin Co. and 
Burgess Pigment Co. joined in 
sponsoring paper on clays. B. R. 
NEWCOMB (right), President of 
John Waldron Corp., gave fina! 
paper on “Microjet and Syn- 
croset Coaters.” 





is keyed to the paper wherever oppor- 
tunity offers and the effectiveness of 
these keys in anchoring the coating will 
depend on the mechanical strength of the 
coating composition. 

This hypothesis is Mr. Davidson’s ten- 
tative explanation of the zone of failure 
in a coating which was described as “not 
the coating-to-paper interface but a zone, 
a micron or so away, on the coating side 
which is the weaker.” 

Mr. Davidson used slides to show “pat- 
ent coated” cylinder board prepared in 
the laboratory with different solutions for 
the test. This material was then later 
coated with a straight clay color, sized 
with 14% casein. He next showed how 
his research brought out that “The cen- 
tral problem in obtaining a body stock 
pick with the minimum amount of adhe- 
sive seems to revolve around the matter 
of preventing, by any available means, 
the migration of adhesive solution out of 
the ‘key’ through the inter-fiber spac- 
ings.” 

Mr. Davidson described the use for lab- 
oratory testing of coating papers of a 
variable speed press that he designed, 
built and used in some noteworthy ex- 
periments. It is portable and has been 
used in many laboratories and printing 


plants about the country. This press will 
be refined in detail and manufactured by 
a machinery company for use in paper 
mill labs. Many at the meeting expressed 
the hope the press will be available soon. 

This press is powered by a small motor 
with a variable pitch diameter pulley. 
The sheet to be tested is attached to the 
upper roll with Scotch tape. A tacky ink 
is applied to aluminum printing blocks. A 
special heater is used to preheat these 
blocks to a determined temperature so 
that constancy of the ink is maintained at 
all times regardless of where the tests are 
made, or in the type of weather. He has 
been able to test picking on letter press 
and offset papers and to observe effects at 
many different speeds of printing. Many 
of these tests have offered him conclu- 
sions of a far more revealing nature than 
those gained by the wax pick test. 


Titanium Pigments Discussed 


Another paper rated high by the 
audience was the one delivered by Wil- 
liam R. Willets of the Technical Service 
Laboratories of Titanium Pigment Corp., 
New York. 

He discussed titanium pigments in 
coating and showed both beneficial re- 
sults and some of the economic advan- 
tages of rutile titanium calcium pigment. 
He said: 

“Such pigmentation results in improved 
brightness, color and opacity, decreased 
show-through and better printability.” 

Mr. Willets told the technicians that 2.5 
parts of rutile titanium calcium pigment 
are equivalent to one part of anatase ti- 
tanium dioxide in producing these im- 
provements. It is more effective than 
the titanium barium, which is now no 
longer manufactured. 

Other points he enumerated were: Pig- 
mentation of typical coating mixes did 
not alter rheological properties; gloss on 
calendering is at least as good, and the 


PRESENT AT GRAND RAPIDS (I. te r.), from West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.: HARRY KOHNE, Luke, Md.; BAXTER WILLEY and KEN HUNT, both of 
Williamsburg, Pa. From St. Regis in Maine: HAROLD MORSE, Coating Preparations Div.; W. J. WALKER, General Supt., Bucksport, Me.; ROBERT 
LARSON, Coating Preparations; and AUGUSTUS GREGORY, Technical Control. 
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i refining of paper stock 

nt The efficient, continuous refining of pulp or waste paper is made 


4 -_ possible with the DynoFiner through the use of a series of Dyno- 
Pellers. These are concave discs. The concave sides are lined with 


in 

10 numerous pieces of tungsten carbide. Centrifugal force causes the 
re pulp to be sucked and thrown against the tungsten carbide pieces. 
d This effective dynamizing action continuously refines the stock, 


the fibres being completely separated one from the other. 


If you want to make better pulp from a given grade of stock and 
make it cheaper, write today for further information on DynoFiners, 
for continuous operation—DynoPulpers, for batch operation. 





The DynoPeller 


is the heart of all DynoMachines. 
Notice how its concave face is stud- 
ded with sharp particles of extreme’ E me * 
hardness. These small points effi- /, em 3 : ° (1M 
ciently separate the fibres without (fF BJA KN T/O N V, L a) 0 ff l 
hydrating, cutting or slowing down 4 l 
the stock. 
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LEADERS AT COATING CONFERENCE (I. to r.): BENTON R. CANCELL, Vice President in charge of Mfg. in Printing, Publishing and Converting Paper 


Div. of St. Regis Paper Co., Deferiet, N. Y., delivered the main talk at final banquet. 


W. A. KIRKPATRICK, Technical Director, Allied Paper Mills, 


Kalamazoo, moderated all sessions and drew up papers program as Technical Paper Chairman. ROBERT ERICKSON, former director of Graphic 
Arts Laboratory of Time, Inc., at Kalamazoo and now private consultant there, presented a paper on new coating method. GEORGE GLASIUS, of 


Burgess Pigment Co., who discussed Georgia clays. 


and CHARLES McCARTHY, Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 


cost, depending on many factors, will 
vary from $2 to $8 per ton. Rutile offers 
definite economic advantage over titani- 
um barium. 

Mr. Willets brought out that there are 
two main types of rutile titanium calcium 
pigment: (1) mechanically mixed rutile 
titanium dioxide with calcium sulfate an- 
hydrite, and (2) a true coalesced com- 
posite from precipitating the titanium di- 
oxide in presence of the anhydrate base. 
His references in the paper were on the 
latter. 


Trends in Clay Use 


One paper reviewed some of the 
history of Georgia clay deposits and then 
discussed some of the more recent trends 
in use of Georgia clay. The paper was 
prepared under the direction of Malcolm 
S. Burgess, Thiele Kaolin Co. and Burgess 
Pigment Co., and was presented by 
George Blasius, of Burgess Pigment Co. 
William Thi_le, prominent engineer in the 
Wisconsin industry, has been a leader in 
these developments. 

He discussed advantages obtained from 
recent acceptance of the method of ship- 
ping clay in slurry form by insulated tank 
cars with the solids adjusted to 70%. Then 
he told of the anhydrous white kaolin 
pigment being produced in his firm’s new 
calcining plant wherein this pigment ob- 
tains a G. E. brightness of 90-92. Its uses 
are particularly in the field of dull coated 
offset papers and it has a low gloss re- 
sult. It is also satisfactory as a white 
filler when introduced in beaters during 
boxboard making, according to Mr. Bla- 
sius. 


Soy Bean Developments 


Touching on many of the same the- 
ories offered by Glenn Davidson, but from 
a different approach, N. R. Gotthoffer, 
research administrator for the Drackett 
Co., Cincinnati, presented some of his 
findings and considerations from his work 
with soy bean protein. He drew consid- 
erable response from the floor. 


Discusses New Process 


D. Robert Erickson, formerly with 
Time, Inc., who is now busy setting-up 
laboratory and manufacturing facilities at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., for his own firm, held 
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WILLIAM WILLETS, of Titanium Corp. GLENN DAVIDSON, Aurora, Ill., who gave a key paper; 





ALSO AT COATING MEETING (I. to r.): WERNER KAUFMAN, Chairman of National Coating Committee; 
E. K. STILBERT, Dow Chemical Co., who presented effects of Dow Latex; N. R. GOTTHOFFER, Drackett Co., 
Cincinnati, and C. T. BEALS, Technical Ass’t to Paper Mill Supt., Crown Zellerbach Paper Co., Camas, Wash. 


an eager full-house attendance when he 
talked of a new process for coating paper. 

After preliminary discussion of the 
needs of the printer and some of the 
drawbacks of supercalendering, he asked 
the question, “Suppose a smooth film of 
coating could be applied to a web of raw 
stock and before it had a chance to sink 
into the sheet, it could be changed in 
physical form from a liquid mass to a 
solid which could no longer flow and 
would no longer follow the surface con- 
tour of the raw stock. We would then 
have a coated sheet that would be as 
smooth in surface topography as the coat- 
ing at the time of application. 


“This process is feasible,’ he said. “It 
has been successfully tried on many types 
of paperboard and board raw stocks with 
coat weights from 4-lb. to 25-lb. per 
ream, 25” by 38”—500, and is ready for 
commercial production.” 

Mr. Erickson went on to explain the 
chemistry of the ion exchange that takes 
place in his method of coating. He con- 
cluded by stating that the speed for this 
type of coating is dependent only on the 
mechanical capabilities of the coater. The 
time for the ion exchange is so short it 
needs no consideration. 


The process is suited for on-machine 
coating, especially on those already in- 
cluding a size press. It is also suited to 
simultaneous double side coating. - Mr. 
Erickson brought on a host of questions 
when he concluded with, “This process is 
certainly a departure from the normal 
approach to the problem and should pro- 


voke a discussion that will interest and 
possibly greatly benefit the paper coating 
industry.” 


Dow Latex Effects 


A still different viewpoint on coat- 
ing papers was brought to the audience 
by E. K. Stilbert, coatings technical serv- 
ice, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

He showed slides and discussed the 
“Effect of Dow Latex 512K on Starch- 
Clay Coated Papers.” Much of the work 
he told about centered around the effect 
of the normal aging on the properties of 
coated papers that contain Dow Latex 
512K. No great adverse effect was noted. 
Many properties were improved and a 
definite resisting to wet rub and ink pick 
were noted. The loss of flexibility in the 
paper took place after a year of storage, 
but the loss was slight. He then con- 
cluded that this Dow latex presents no 
unusual problems as a binder in coating. 


“Mineral pigment coated papers were 
prepared in the laboratory with the type 
of adhesive as the principal variable and 
the pigment blend as a secondary vari- 
able,” Mr. Stilbert said. “Clay and a 
blend of clay and calcium carbonate were 
used with starch and starch blended with 
Dow Latex 512K to study the effect of 
normal aging. 

“During 15 months of aging the bright- 
ness and ink receptivity of the papers 
changed at the same rate in all cases. 
Both the wax pick and the wet rub re- 
sistance of the coated papers containing 
Dow Latex 512K increased with aging. 
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CORROSION IS N. Y. SUBJECT 
100 Come Out for Glens Falls Meeting 


Suggestions on the problem of corrosion 
brought out more than 100 members of 
the Hudson Valley group of the technical 
association for their April 21 meeting at 
Village Inn, South Glens Falls, N. Y. 

An attendance of 40 to 50 is not unusual 
for the Hudson Valley meetings. Eighty 
sent reservations for the corrosion meet- 
ing—but more than 100 showed up! The 
drawing cards were Richard Barnes, Jr., 
International Nickel Co.; R. S. Burr, 
American Brass Co.; R. C. Cunningham, 
Industrial Steels, Inc.; Chester Jekot, 
Lithgow Corp., and Robert S. Pierce, 
Pennsylvania Salt Co. 

Mr. Barnes discussed “Nickel Base Al- 
loys,” chiefly Monel for use in kraft and 
soda mills, for the Fourdrinier, stock lines, 
table rolls and other uses. Mr. Burr fea- 
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tured copper piping and red brass, as well 
as bronzes with 5 to 10% of tin for addi- 
tional hardness and spring. Mr. Cunning- 
ham stressed chrome-nickel alloys which 
combine, he said, high strength-weight 
ratio with qualities for abrasive and cor- 
rosive conditions. Mr. Jekot described 
his company’s coatings consisting of 
phenol-formaldehyde resins in a solvent 
which may be sprayed on a metallic sur- 
face which has been sanded or grit-blast- 
ed. Mr. Pierce described Pennsylvania 
Salt’s excellent results in the manufac- 
ture of caustic soda, chlorine and related 
products through the use of special chlo- 
rinated acid cements. 

At the close of the papers, an informal 
panel was provided by several mill men 
including Charles Wright, Stevens and 


TOP: ONE OF THE EXHIBITS shown at Sandy Hill's “open house” prior to the meeting at Glens Falls, N. Y., 
in late April. Left to right: R. H. Wiles, Joseph Sheehy, Gerald Rorder, all of Research Division, Interna- 
tional Paper Co., Glens Falls; Mrs. Agnes Palmer, of Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, editor of company’s 
“Iron and Brass Chips”; Foster P. Doane, Sandy Hill, F. E. Smith and W. H. Howell, New York & Pennsylvania 


Co., Willsboro. 


Below: Visitors at Sandy Hill examine paper machine built for Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, India. 
R. P. Bhargava, manager of Star Paper Mills, Ltd., Saharanpur, India, said, “This machine will lay foundation 
for future industry of India.” On this miniature machine will be trained India’s young men who presently 


want to enter the industry. 
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AT “CORROSION MEETING”—Top, ALLEN LOWE 
(left), Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, arranged 
program; RICHARD BARNES, Jr. (right), Inter- 
national Nickel Co., gave paper. Bottom, ED 
TRIMBEY (left), Trimbey Machine Co., Glens Falls; 
R. D. MOYNIHAN, Finch, Pruyn Co., Glens Falls. 


Thompson Paper Co., Greenwich, Conn.; 
Robert March, Marinette mill of Scott 
Paper Co., Fort Edward, N. Y.; D. B. 
Westcott, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
Mechanicville, N. Y.: M. G. Scholten, 
APW Products Co., Albany, N.Y.; Carl 
Simmons, International Paper Co., Palm- 
er, N. Y.; George E. Soyka and Leslie 
Justice, Fort Orange Paper Co., Castle- 
ton-on-Hudson. 


Chairman of the group until the April 
election was R. H. Wiles, Research Di- 
vision, International Paper Co., Glens 
Falls, who ran the corrosion meeting. The 
program was arranged by Allen Lowe, 
Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, Hudson 
Falls, host to great numbers of mill men, 
who were taken by small groups through 
the plant after seeing exhibits arranged 
by Mrs. Agnes Palmer, editor of Sandy 
Hill Chips. 


The plant tour showed the visitors a 
broad variety of machine work for the 
pulp and paper industry, including dryer 
rolls, paper machine sections, flow dis- 
tributors, screens, pneumatic press load- 
ers, felt conditioners, grinders, and vari- 
ous types of machine rolls. Notable was 
a demonstration of a complete paper ma- 
chine in miniature for the government of 
India on which future papermakers of 
that country will be trained. Recently 
Sandy Hill made manufacturing connec- 
tions with the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing Company, of Virginia, and the Vick- 
ers Company, Ltd., of Canada. 


New officers of the Hudson Valley group 
are now Charles N. Hager, BFD Div., 
Diamond Match Co., Plattsburg, N. Y., 
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chairman; Robert Moynihan, Finch, Pruyn 
Co., Glens Falls, N. Y., vice chairman; 
William McPherson, International Paper 
research division, Glens Falls, secretary; 
Hugh Lavery, International Paper Co., 





Palmer, N. Y., publicity; John Rousseau, 
Finch, Pruyn Co., program chairman; 
Earl F. Anderson, Marinette mill of Scott 
Paper Co., dinners and arrangements. 
The group met again May 20 at Platts- 
burg, N. Y., with mill visits the next day 


at Plattsburg, Ausable Forks, and Wills- 
boro. On June 2-4 comes the state-wide 
session at Hotel Sagamore, Bolton Land- 
ing, N. Y. Foster P. Doane of Sandy Hill 
is general chairman. 


CANADIAN CORROSION TALKS 


Three Rivers and Powell River 


Engineers and members of the techni- 
cal staffs of several Canadian pulp and 
paper companies in the east and west 
had a first-rate opportunity of learning 
about modern uses of nickel alloys and 
stainless steel, together with demonstra- 
tions of approved welding practice, dur- 
ing the past month when clinics and dis- 
cussions were held at Three Rivers, Que., 
and Powell River, B. C. 

The St. Maurice Valley branch in the 
East and New Pacific Coast branch of the 
Canadian Association technical section 
were sponsors, respectively. 

Kenneth H. J. Clarke, assistant sales 
manager, International Nickel Co., and 
Aubrey S. Tutile, mechanical engineer of 
the same company, delivered papers at 
both meetings. Other speakers at the 
Three Rivers meeting were R. T. Barnes, 
Jr., and W. J. Friend, both of Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., and C. K. Lockwood 
of Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal. 
At Powell River a paper by C. M. Car- 
michael, vice president, Shawinigan 
Chemicals, on “Stainless Steel Castings,” 
was read by W. R. Dickie of AIM Steel 
Products Division, Ltd., Vancouver, affili- 
ated with Shawinigan, and A. G. Gardi- 
ner, mechanical superintendent, Powell 
River Co., presided. 


Clarke’s Address 


“Interest in lined or clad metal sulfite diges- 
ters is at a high pitch at the moment,” stated 
Mr. Clarke. “A West Coast U. S. mill has op- 
erated a stainless steel lined 15-ft. diameter 
sulfite digester for the past two years with ex- 
cellent performance. The material used was 
low carbon (.03%) type 316 stainless steel sheet, 
spot welded on close centers to form steel 
plate.” 

Nickel bearing alloys were not recommended 
for sulfite liquor preparation equipment. 

“Generally speaking,” said Mr. Clarke, “plain 
carbon steel demonstrates satisfactory resist- 





PARTICIPANTS IN THREE RIVERS and POWELL RIVER CLINICS: (Left to right) Top—K. H. J. CLARKE, 
Canadian Sales, International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd.; AUBREY S. TUTTLE, also of International Nickel; 
DOUGLAS JONES, Secretary-Engineer, Technical Section, CPPA; E. R. McMULLEN, Chairman of St. Maurice 


Valley Branch. Bottom row, Powell River men—A. G. GARDINER, Mechanical Supt.; ROSS BLACK, Supt. of 
Services; DON BLAKE, Ass’t Mechanica) Supt.; GLEB GOUMENIOUK, Research Engineer. 


ance to corrosion by either sulfate or soda 
cooking liquors or by soda liquors modified by 
the additional of elemental sulfur. There are 
records of steel digesters remaining in satisfac- 
tory condition after service for over 30 years. 
“There are, however, circumstances where 
corrosion of steel in digesters is a serious factor. 
For example, some of the woods used on the 
west coast, especially cedar and fir, and some 
gummy woods used in the south have been 
associated with severe corrosion of steel in- 
volving rates of attack as high as %-inch per 
year. In addition to effects of the corrosivity 
of the liquors, there is reason to believe that 
some woods release organic acids which exert 
their corrosive effects in the digester vapors. 


C. K. LOCKWOOD of Stainless Steel & Alloys Div. of Shawinigan Chemicals delivering lecture on stainless steel 


castings at Three Rivers meeting. 
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“The effect of the nature of the wood on the 
extent of corrosion of steel in the sulfate pulp 
digester is illustrated by the results of corro- 
sion tests in a Canadian West Coast mill. 
Corrosion test spools were exposed in the blow 
end of rotating sulfate digesters. When wood 
cooked was a mixture of 90% hemlock and 10% 
spruce mild steel corroded at a rate of .0006 
inches penetration per year, and Inconel at 
substantially the same rate. When wood cooked 
was western red cedar, the rate of steel corro- 
sion jumped to .056 inches per year; whereas 
the corrosion rate of Inconel remained at about 
.0009 inches per year. 

“The generally good resistance of steel to 
corrosion by alkaline cooking liquors is prob- 
ably due in large part to the development of 
adherent films which are protective against 
progressive attack. Wherever or whenever such 
films fail to form, or are destroyed quickly, 
appreciable corrosion may be expected. For ex- 
ample, weld deposits may not form or retain 
films as readily as steel plates. This, therefore, 
would account for occasional relatively rapid 
corrosion of steel welds.” 


R. T. Barnes Discusses Alloys 


Mr. Barnes said there were several alloys 
more resistant than steel to corrosion by alka- 
line pulping liquors. Pure nickel was subject 
to attack by the sulfur compounds but Monel 
was affected less and provided adequate re- 
sistance to corrosion as demonstrated by its 
successful use for fittings and valves, for many 
years. 

“However,” said Mr. Barnes, “the stainless 
steels and Inconel, which contain chromium, 


(Continued on page 96) 
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40% MORE WOOD PER MAN 
with CARCO winches, hoists, arches and sulkies 









—and 40% more wood per man is only a beginning. 
A CARCO Sulky-Winch team will triple log output 
over ground skidding methods. A tractor mounted 
CARCO Hoist, high leading from a portable spar, 
can profitably cold-deck pulp logs from steep sides 
or through standing timber. CARCO equipment and 
methods have been paying off for loggers for forty 
years. 


@ THE CARCO JUNIOR SULKY AND “S” WINCH TEAM 
makes arch logging possible for small tractors from 
15 to 30 HP. For fast delivery of small loads or 
where logs are scattered, this midget Sulky and 
6,000-lb.-pull Winch brings in clean logs. 


@ THE CARCO STANDARD SULKY AND “E” WINCH 
TEAM for tractors to 45 HP arches larger loads of 
small logs. If traction is poor due to rain, a Winch- 
Sulky rig keeps you in the woods longer. To haul 
over a slick or bog, drop the load, go ahead to firm 
ground, paying out line. Then winch up load and 
proceed. 


@ A CARCO “R” HOIST equipped tractor coupled to a 
portable spar can go into a heavy stand or rough 
terrain where arching is impractical and do a quick 
job of cold-decking. Many loggers are now produc- 
ing pulpwood profits from otherwise waste trees 
by pre-logging with a mobile spar. 


@ THERE IS A CARCO WINCH OR HOIST FOR NEARLY 


EVERY CRAWLER TRACTOR EVER MADE AND AN 
ARCH OR SULKY FOR EVERY LOGGING JOB. 





SEND A POSTCARD FOR THE LAT- 
EST INFORMATION ON MECHAN- 
IZED PULPWOOD LOGGING. 


PACIFIC CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


RENTON, WASHINGTON 
June, 1949 49 














“The real objective of good forestry 


State Forester. 


is to raise the economic level of the people.’’—J. M. Stauffer, Alabama 


J-M Mill At Natchez 


Backed by Conservation Program 


Impetus to the steadily mounting 
practice of sound forestry methods in 
pulpwood procurement in the deep South 
has been experienced through the opera- 
tion at Natchez, Miss., of the new Johns- 
Manville Corp. wallboard plant whose 
wood department has taken a firm stand 
against the “take-all” basis of stumpage 
purchase. The bulk of pulpwood cutting 
and delivery to the Southern mills is per- 
formed by independent contract holders, 
with stumpage bought either by the con- 
tract holder or by the mill itself. 

The Natchez mill is situated in a good 
soil belt. However, a substantial part of 
this is too rough for agricultural develop- 
ment. It sustains a rapid tree growth, but 
tends to debilitating erosion when de- 
nuded of tree cover. 

In its initial operations, the Natchez 
mill set out to establish a sound, far- 
reaching conservation program with three 
essential features: 

1. Insistence on conservative pulpwood 
cutting on private lands by the com- 
pany’s producers and contractors. This 
has been enforced to the point of re- 
fusing to purchase stumpage if the 
owner insisted on clear-cutting just 
to “take-all” possible immediate cash 
revenue without regard for sound 
cutting practices. 

2. Intensive management and develop- 
ment of the company‘s own timber- 
lands with the object of having each 
acre produce wood to its maximum 
capacity. 

3. Cooperation with public agencies: The 
Southern Plywood Conservation As- 
sociation; the American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc.; and the Missis- 
sippi Forest and Chemurgic Assn., 
particularly in its educational pro- 
grams and the “Keep Mississippi 
Green” campaign. 


Selective Cutting 

In its initial months of operation, 
practically all pulpwood received at the 
mill came from selective cutting. As im- 
plied by the name, selective cutting is the 
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AERIAL VIEW of new wallboard mill of Johns-Manville Corp. on St. Catherine Creek, at historic Natchez, 


Miss. 


removal of selected and marked trees 
only from a tract of timber. From one- 
fourth to two-thirds of the trees are re- 
moved to improve growing conditions of 
those left in the stand. Better trees may 
be left, but in all cases diseased, crooked 
or shaded-out trees are salvaged. Selec- 
tive cutting actually improves growth be- 
cause it provides more space for thrifty 
trees, permitting them to grow at a more 
rapid rate. 

The services of Johns-Manville foresters 
are available to forest land and wood lot 
owners for the marking of trees for selec- 
tive cutting. In each case the procedure 
followed is for the forester to consult 
with the owner in advance and agree on 
a marking policy to fit a forest manage- 
ment plan for the land. 

Marking of trees for selective cutting 
is an art that may be learned and used 
by others, as demonstrated by one of the 
Johns-Manville contractors. Kirby 
Thompson, an independent operator of 
Prentiss, Miss., became enthusiastic about 


sound forest management practices, work- 
ed with Johns- Manville foresters and 
learned the principles of marking. Since 
then he has personally marked for selec- 
tive cutting on various tracts in Jefferson 
Davis and Marion counties, the sub- 
sequent cutting yielding thousands of 
cords of pulpwood. His markings were on 
the conservative side; so much so that on 
one operation visited by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service he was advised to make 
the take a little heavier. 

About one-third of the pulpwood re- 
ceived at the Natchez mill in 1948 came 
from the Homochitto National Forest. This 
timber was marked for sale in conformity 
with U. S. Forest Service’s high standard, 
and Johns-Manville contracted directly 
for stumpage so as to assure full com- 
pliance with cutting regulations. 


Greater Utilization 


In order to eke out existing stands 
of timber in Natchez territory, adversely 
affected as they have been by forest fires 
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CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


+ MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


ENGINES 


- TRACTORS 





Even when you put one of the smaller “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors to work for you, you’re not sending any 
boy to do a man’s job. Both the D2 and the D4 are 
sure-footed, two-fisted huskies that can dish it out and 
take it whatever the assignment—pulling fire-line plows, 
fighting fires, building roads, pulling tree planters or 
going in and getting out pulpwood. 

Take this 10,300-lb. “Caterpillar” Diesel D4, for 
instance. It’s small enough to be easily rushed to an 
emergency, yet powerful enough with its 43 drawbar 
hp. to do a man-sized fire-fighting job. Powerful 
enough, too, to plow many miles of preventive lines in 
a day —or to turn an able hand to many other tasks in 
governmental or industrial service. 

“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors are designed and built 
by one manufacturer to give years of economical, 
efficient operation. And every unit is backed by a com- 
petent, fully equipped dealer organization which has 
earned the reputation as the “best in the business.” 
Your “Caterpillar” dealer is as close as your phone — 
call him today about “Caterpillar” equipment. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. © San Leandro, Calif.; Peoria, Ill. 
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EQUIPMENT AT NATCHEZ, MISS. Top—Caterpillar D4 with Carco sulky (made by Pacific Car & Foundry Co., 
Renton, Wash.) at woods headquarters of new Johns-Manville mill. Woods operations will include latest 
equipment for pulpwood logging. Center pictures—Trees are marked for felling in advance of pulpwood crews 
coming. In third picture Solon Smith, a pulpwood producer for Homer W. Smith, is shown with a typical 
southern crew. The trees spotted with paint are to be felled. Bottom—a Mall power saw (with new Mall bow 
blade) is being used by a Johns-Manville pulpwood producer crew near Natchez. 


and destructive cuttings, the Johns-Man- 
ville mill is turning to greater utilization 
of trees actually felled. Whenever possible 
the mill is taking pulpwood from tops left 
in sawlog operations. Of course, stands in 
the territory are not uniform, some being 
capable of selective cutting; others not. 
Where circumstances and/or forest 
economics call for cutting, with pine seed 
trees left Johns-Manville policy is to urge 
the landowner and contractor to leave 
nine instead of the minimum four required 
by Mississippi law. In general, this prac- 
tice does not rank as high as selective 
cutting in the scale of forest management, 
yet with good thrifty seed trees and ade- 
quate fire protection, another crop of pines 
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is to be expected. 

Another source of pulpwood, particu- 
larly hardwood, is that of clearing opera- 
tions for cropland or pasture. In con- 
formance with its program of coopera- 
tion with the public agencies, the company 
takes an interest in this, and has found 
from experience that it is difficult to insure 
that such clear-cuttings conform. to sound 
land management. Too often the “crop 
land” or “pasture” may never materialize 
because it is used as an excess for destruc- 
tive timber cutting. Also, many land 
owners are over-optimistic as to their 
ability to develop pastures on extensive 
areas. Johns-Manville and its pulpwood 
shippers seek cooperation of the Agricul- 


tural Extension and Soil Conservation 
Services in assisting forest land owners 
to solve these problems. In certain cases 
where land clearing proposals are evi- 
dently unwise, pulpwood producers have 
refused such timber offerings. 

First fee lands acquired by Johns-Man- 
ville in the Natchez area early in 1946 
were bought from Central Lumber Co., 
Brookhaven. These 40,000 acres are 
centered at Bude and Meadville, Miss., the 
timber land having been accumulated to 
support a paper mill project for that loca- 
tion a decade ago. Cutting operations on 
these lands are largely sawtimber and 
piling, which are sold to local forest prod- 
ucts industries. Pulpwood operations on 
Johns-Manville land during the next few 
years primarily will be elimination of un- 
desirable hardwoods, thinning of dense 
pine stands, and salvaging pine tree tops. 


Pine Encouraged 

All cutting, for whatever product, is 
being held within growth. The manage- 
ment plan calls for virtual elimination of 
slow growing hardwoods and their re- 
placement with an equivalent volume of 
pine within ten years. Thus, although the 
actual pulpwood volume will not be in- 
creased during the next decade, it will 
be developed into a much faster growing, 
thrifty forest of pine. 

To supplement commercial timber cut- 
ting as a tool to cultivate the forest, 
Johns-Manville has embarked on a pro- 
gram of timber stand improvement by 
poisoning and girdling undesirable and 
unmerchantable trees. To date 1,600 acres 
have been treated in this manner. Tree 
planting to stock old fields and cutover 
areas is a minor project. Loblolly pine has 
naturally reseeded most of the Johns- 
Manville properties adequately. However, 
20,000 loblolly pines were planted in 1948 
and a similar program is anticipated for 
the next few years to complete this work. 

Recognizing that forest fire control is 
of major importance in forestry, Johns- 
Manville reduced its fire loss during 1948 
to 1% of its forest acreage. This compares 
with an approximate 6,000 acre (or 15%) 
annual burn which is estimated for the 
years prior to Johns-Manville’s ownership. 
Two specially equipped Dodge power 
wagons are used as fire trucks. Shore 
wave radio communication between cars. 
trucks, and chartered patrol piane permits 
rapid fire detection, dispatch of crews, and 
suppression of fires. Cooperative arrange- 
ments have been made with the U. S. 
Forest Service and Crosby Lumber & Mfg. 
Co., Crosby, Miss., for mutual assistance 
in fire control work. 

In the South’s fast growing pine belt 
there is always a dual problem: the owner 
whose trees represent a manna, to be 
harvested without thought; and the owner 
who realizes the value of trees, but whose 
understandable caution necessitates con- 
vincing that pulpwood operations will be 
executed to the benefit of the timber 
stand. 


Greatest Hazard 


In Jefferson Davis County, Miss., 
there are 91,818 tillable acres and 166,053 
acres of land best suited for growing of 
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trees. The county has proceeded through 
the sequence of seeing its virgin stand cut, 
and its subsequent second growth various- 
ly affected by fire, destructive cutting, and 
sound forest management. Sentiment there 
has jelled and has become responsive to 
the work of E. L. Brashier, state forest 
ranger for the county, as well as the 
dollars of three pulp mills that flow into 
the community through pulpwood con- 
tractors. In the South the over-all, domi- 
nating problem is to stop woods fires for 
if this were accomplished hundreds of 
thousands of acres would regrow forest 
from natural seeding. 

From some source came the idea of 
putting up a “Stop Woods Fires” message 
in a neon sign in front of the courthouse 
in Prentiss, the county seat. The idea was 
taken to the Lions club. This organiza- 
tion with the backing of all pulpwood 
consumers, and the county newspaper 


raised $210 for the first sign of this type 
on record in the South. 

Production of wallboard at the Natchez 
mill started in early 1948, and formal 
dedication was in November. Located on 
a 250-acre site on St. Catherine’s creek 
just outside Natchez, the plant, with its 
600 payroll in mill and woods, is the com- 
munity’s largest industry. The plant is 
designed to produce 200 million sq. ft. of 
board per year, utilizing both pine cooked 
in digesters and mechanically pulped 
hardwood. Production includes natural 
finish building board, ceiling panels, wall 
plank, and insulating board sheathing. 

Building and equipment are of the most 
advanced design, the mill being rated as 
the most modern in the field today. 

A. B. Marchant is plant manager; T. J. 
Reed, industrial relations manager; R. 
Cuendet, traffic manager; Elmo J. Ed- 
wards, industrial engineering superinten- 


dent; W. H. Graham, quality control 
superintendent; Robert I. Kerkhoff, plant 
engineer; R. L. Bullock, board superin- 
tendent; F. A. Morgan, finishing and pro- 
duction planning superintendent; Frank 
Krize, chief electrician; C. S. Smith, pur- 
chasing agent, and W. W. Wright, manager 
of the finance office. 


The task of providing the mill with its 
pulpwood and of managing the company 
woodlands to that end is vested in a 
forestry department of which J. W. 
Thompson is forester and chief. Hector H. 
Howard, Jr., is supervisor of wood pro- 
curement; W. L. Shetter, supervisor of 
land management; Carl H. Peterson, tim- 
ber estimator, Carl Hammarstrom, wood 
buyer; H. G. Whittington, field man, and 
Hugh Jones, logging foreman. 


Pulpwood is received at the mill by both 
truck and railroad. 


LAKE STATES ROUND TABLE 
Talks on Scaling, Inspecting, Weighing 





INDUSTRY MEN AT LAND-O-LAKES, (I. to r.): W. H. HILDEBRAND, Mead Corp.; CAL STEWART, Kimberly-Clark Corp.; BRUCE BUELL, Northern 
Paper Mills; R. C. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Cliff-Dow Chemical Co.; KEN KIFFE, Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co.; ROGER B. HEGER, Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co.; W. S. BROMLEY, Forest Engineer, American Pulpwood Ass‘n.; and WARD SMITH, U. S. Forest Service, Rhinelander, Wis. 


The Lakes States Technical Com- 
mittee of the American Pulpwood Asso- 
ciation met at Land-O-Lakes, Wis., in 
April to discuss scaling and inspecting of 
pulpwood. J. V. (“Vince”) Martin, 
Rhinelander Paper Co. woodlands divi- 
sion, presided over the two day’s of dis- 
cussions as chairman of the committee. 

W. S. Bromley, forestry engineer for 
the pulpwood association, who makes 
headquarters at New York City, assisted 
in the programming. 

The meeting was largely an exchange 
of ideas and a comparison of methods in- 
volved in determining the scale that is 
equitable for all parties in the shipment 
by rail, truck and barge of pulpwood 
from the Lakes States and Canadian 
woods. 

The APA does not set up standards and 
this particular meeting made no effort, 
whatsoever, to do so. Much of the ex- 
change was of the round table variety and 
various attenders told some of the prac- 
tices in vogue at their respective mills. 

Informally presenting topics at two of 
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the main sessions were Cal Stewart, as- 
sistant staff superintendent, Kimberly- 
Clark, Neenah, Wis.; R. C. Hammer- 
schmidt, wood procurement division, 
Cliff- Dow Chemical Co., Marquette, 
Mich., and L. B. Burkett, U. S. Forest 
Service, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Contributors’ to the panel discussions 
wholeheartedly agreed that one of the 
first objectives of a mill administration 
in setting up scaling and culling guides 
for its scalers and wood handlers is to 
have thorough workable instructions that 
eliminate as much of the guess work as 
possible on the part of the individual who 
is grading and scaling. They reason that 
the very nature of a piled cord or a load 
in transit results in enough variance for 
different results by two different scalers. 
Therefore practices and _ instructions 
should tend toward being explicit and 
with written information wherever pos- 
sible. 

The general feeling among woodlands 
operators and technical men is that the 
lessening of demand and the steadying 


of the market has also brought the grad- 
ing and scaling of pulpwood back to the 
normal basis. No longer is the mill as a 
buyer expected to accept anything that 
comes out of the woods just to keep the 
supply flowing. 

A lot of the exchange at the Land-O- 
Lakes meeting centered about practices 
in use for measuring shipments received, 
but the meeting was not for the purpose 
of setting up standards and no set pat- 
terns were developed. 

Considerable shrinkage of the tier must 
be expected from settling and shifting in 
transit over any reasonably long railroad 
haul and particularly on some of the 
wood coming down from Canada. Various 
expectations were recited. Most agreed 
that averages from figures taken over 
months of shipping showed 4 inches of 
settling for an eight-foot car tier, which 
is to say that % inch per foot can be ex- 
pected on loads of most kinds of pulp- 
wood. 

Today’s gondola cars, particularly, need 
careful checking after the pulpwood has 
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Clair runs a $150,000 gypo operation north of Spokane. 
He and three of his sawyers own McCullochs. 

He’s especially pleased with the automatic 

clutch, and says it isn’t bothered by heat, 

doesn’t chatter, and never seems to need 

new linings or service. 


- 


After a night out in below-zero weather 
last winter, his McCulloch would start 
with a couple of pulls on the recoil 
starter. “All the way through” says Clair, 
“it’s an example of good engineering.” 
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ATTENDING AMERICAN PULPWOOD MEETING (I. to r.): R. G. SMITH, Northern Paper Mills; OTTO WENDORF, Marathon Corp.; ARTHUR ANDER- 
SON, Rhinelander Paper Co.; EMMETT B. HURST, Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co.; L. B. BURKETT, U. S. Forest Service, Rhinelander, Wis.; 
NORBERT HANNEMAN, Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co.; RICHARD D. SALTER, also of Consolidated; LEO T. FAY, Northwest Paper Co.; 
and ROBERT SCHMELING, Manistique Pulp & Paper Co. 


been unloaded and the depth of the dun- 
nage recorded, especially at the time of 
heavy snows. 

The subject of voids, cross piling and 
intentional “stacking” brought out such a 
volume of discussion it would be difficult 
to record any set practice, but rule of 
thumb indicates that careful instructions 
should be set for the companies’ scalers 
to cover individual existing problems. For 
example, one firm determines, that if un- 
due voids equal % of a cord in volume 
on a 40-foot car of 20 cords, a 1l-inch 
shrinkage in height should be deducted. 
Fifteen undue voids could determine a 
% cord volume. 

Tiers should be measured on one side. 
Then comes the matter of dockage, or de- 
duction, for small sticks, rot, unduly 
knotty pieces and other defective sticks. 
Some convert the dockage to cords on the 
basis of 60 sticks of 8’ 4” wood and 127 
sticks of 4 2” wood. 

One pulpwood buyer told of his firm’s 
specifications for culling small wood. 
Four inches diameter is minimum for all 
species, and is taken at the small end of 
the stick. There is some tolerance per- 
mitted. On rough spruce and balsam 
everything under 3 inches is culled and 
the same for peeled. But 3 and % inches 
is the tolerance figure for rough hemlock, 
peeled hemlock, rough poplar and peeled 
poplar. 

Mixed cars do not present too much of 
a problem today, as few mills have been 
receiving many such cars. 


Pulpwood buyers feel that most charts 
and scales for determining the count, or 
number of sticks in a cord, that have 
been published are of little value because 
they do not indicate how the average was 
obtained. In other words, there is a wide 
variance in stick-count between bush 
cords, nested cords, peeled or unpeeled, 
the species and so forth. 

One firm’s guide was produced. It was 
based on a nested cord of carefully se- 
lected spruce pulpwood, stacked to give 
the best count obtainable. Examples from 
this guide: 8-ft. 4-in. lengths, 3-in. diam- 
eters, 150 sticks and in 4-ft. 2-in. lengths, 
301 sticks; for 4-in. diameters this runs 
90 and 212 sticks to the cords; 5-in. 
counts 62 and 161 sticks, and 6-in., 46 
and 117 sticks. 

Most users, however, indicated they are 
working from tables showing a lower 
piece count and it was also indicated that 
the above count in actual practice of 
more loosely stacked piles might decrease 
a shipper’s dockage as much as 10%. Ap- 
parently, the stick count is a factor of 
wide variance in the industry. 


Measuring By Weight 

R. C. Hammerschmidt brought out 
some interesting material on the way his 
firm, Cliff-Dow Chemical Co., does some 
of its measuring and checking by weight. 
Because the wood purchased goes into 
chemical production this weight method 
has worked out. They do not use it for 
all wood buying, but all bolts over four 


feet long are bought by weight scale. Be- 
cause dry and deteriorated wood does not 
yield the amount of acid obtained from 
green wood, this method is proving ac- 
ceptable. In four-foot wood, tops and 
limbs run about 3800 to 4200 pounds per 
cord and tops and body wood run 4200 to 
4800. But no longer bolts, the 6-year 
average for this firm is 4980 pounds per 
cord. Green second-growth varies in a 
range of pounds per cord of 4800 to 5300. 

An interesting side fact is that the acid 
yield is higher on green wood and runs 
about 190 pounds per cord because there 
is less bark and no loss from drying. 

A rather surprising statement came 
from one operator who said that his mill 
weighed all pulpwood as a check on scal- 
ing and that this supply is essential green. 
Obviously, if dependable factors for 
weighing were obtainable it would be an 
ideal method for all mills. 

However, most woodlands men feel that 
too many factors of age, kind of wood, 
size and shipping methods enter the pic- 
ture to set up weighing as the sole means 
of getting a scale. But many feel that it 
would make a good check on scaling by 
setting up tolerance figures and if the 
weight should show up far from the norm 
the load could be checked closely for hid- 
den voids. Any weighing program would 
have to include another check on the tare 
(difference of weight of vehicle or 
“throw-away weight” in determining 
weights of wood) of the railroad car after 
the unloading, as the marked tare is not 


Present at AMERICAN PULPWOOD MEETING (I. to r.): HOWARD PALMQUIST, E. J. “SWEDE” ANDERSON, GORDON McNAB, Marathon Corp.; 
R. R. EDGAR, Kimberly Clark Corp.; J. V. MARTIN, Rhinelander Paper Co.; HAROLD KERRY, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co.; and ONNIE 
KOSKI, also from M & O. 
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reliable and would throw off the cord 
estimate. 


Nicollet Forest Sales 


L. B. Burkett, U. S. Forest Service, 
Rhinelander, Wis., discussed some of their 
practices in selling pulp and sawlog 
stumpage from the Nicollet forest. He 
said that the trend for these transactions 
on his forest is toward no bush scale after 





cutting, but to make the sale at a set 
price, based on an estimate of the volume 
of standing timber. At least the scaling 
expense can be cut down considerably. 
He said that on advantage to this method 
is a better clean-up on the forest lands. 
After a logger has taken a bid on esti- 
mated tree measurements his inclination 
is to get “all that is coming to him” from 
the purchase. The market is still firm on 


these national forest bids and despite the 
minimum prices set, bids are still running 
far above the minimum and for the past 
eight years have averaged 25% above on 
the Nicollet. 

He stated that U. S. sales from Nicollet 
are still active and that they have been 
selling about 20,000 to 30,000 cords of 
pulpwood each year and about seven mil- 
lion feet of saw timber. 


CROWN Z REFORESTATION 





REFORESTATION PROGRAM (left)—Port Orford cedar plantation on Crown Zellerbach Corp.'s Clatsop tree farm, on upper Youngs River in Oregon. 
These trees, now up to 15-ins. in diameter and 40 ft. tall, were planted in 1933. This is portion of 17,000 acres of timberlands planted or seeded 
in the Crown-Z reforestation program carried on since 1902. 
Right—Lifting seeding trees at Forest Industries Tree Nursery preparatory to sorting, packing, and shipping to tree farms for planting. Eight million 
forest-tree seedlings were grown in the nursery this year for replanting private forest lands. 


The 1948-49 reforestation program of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. is now under 
way in Washington and Oregon, with a 
total of 4500 acres to be restocked by 
helicopter seeding, hand planting and 
hand seeding. Due to successful results 
from seeding last winter by helicopter, 
this method will be used to restock 3500 
acres on four of the company’s eight tree 
farms in Oregon and Washington this 
season. In 1947 the first tree seeding was 
attempted by helicopter, and initial check 
of several areas shows satisfactory germ- 
ination. 

Restocking program is on lands serv- 
ing pulp and paper mills of Crown Zel- 
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lerbach at Camas, Wash.; West Linn and 
Lebanon, Ore., and is one phase of the 
company’s program to attain true sus- 
tained yield for its eight Pacific North- 
west tree farms, totaling some one-half 
million acres. 

The reforestation program will be car- 
ried out under direction of George 
Schroeder, assistant chief forester of 
Crown Zellerbach. 

A Yakima helicopter has again flown 
for Crown Zellerbach, first in “dusting” 
a looper-infested area in Clatsop county, 
next in airplane dispersal of tree seed 
over logged areas, and last year on a 
seeding project. 


Pest Controls 


This year also will be the first large scale 
attack on an epidemic of spruce bud worm 
by means of aerial spraying DDT (200,000 
acres in Eugene area and near Mt. Hood). 
Experiments have been carried on over 
period of last 3 years. First conclusive 
results obtained from this method in proj- 
ect at Umatilla last year. 


Historical view of forest area spray- 
ing in U. S.—Experimentally started in 
44: in ’45 hemlock looper was sprayed 
at Clatsop county, Ore.; next large proj- 
ect was ’47 in Idaho and eastern Oregon 
on Tussock moth infection of 413,000 
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Evolution of another 
Northwest Product 


The production of Pennsalt 
Caustic Soda is the result of 
teamwork: the resources, labor 
and manufacturing know-how 
of the great Northwest. Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company of Washington, Taco- 
ma, Washington; Portland, 
Oregon; Los Angeles, California 
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chemicals 


Pacific 
Ocean 
Salt 


Northwest 
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power 


plants at Portland 


process 


and Tacoma 








acres; in ’48 a successful project carried 
out spraying gypsy moth in the East. 

Date of the sprayings will be early in 
June (or late May) for Eugene area, 
which project will last two to three weeks; 
Mt. Hood four or five days later will last 
two weeks. The attack must be timed to 
the growth-development cycle of the 
bugs, which now appears to be three weeks 
earlier than usual. 

The project is handled jointly by Ore- 
gon State Forestry department and USFS, 
using airplanes and helicopter at Eu- 
gene, airplane at Mt. Hood. 

Spray is one-pound DDT (made by 
Pennsylvania Salt. Mfg. Co. of Washing- 
ton, only manufacturer of DDT in the Pa- 
cific Northwest) per gallon of oil, spread- 
ing one gallon per acre. 


Helicopter Seeding 


The helicopter will take into the air 
this fall and early winter some 1700 
pounds of several tree species seeds, to 
be released above 1000 acres in Colum- 
bia county, 525 acres in Clatsop county, 
380 acres at Lake Tahkenitch, all in Ore- 
gon, and on 1194 acres of the Cathlamet 
tree farm in Washington. Additional 
spot seeding will be done by helicopter 
or hand broadcasting on other company 
lands later. Uniform seed distribution 
plus ideal weather conditions of the past 
eleven months are credited with produc- 
ing good germination and survival from 
last year’s seeding. 


Hand planting of tree seedlings from 
Forest Industries Nursery, Nisqually, 
Wash., and other sources, includes both 
high and low elevation Douglas fir, Port 
Orford cedar, hybrid poplars, Monterey 
pine, and miscellaneous experimental 
trees. Monterey pine, a native of the 
coast of California, is hardly expected to 
show the phenomenal growth and adapta- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest as it has 
since its introduction into New Zealand 
and Australia about the turn of the cen- 
tury. However, a basic component of 
the Crown-Zellerbach forestry program 
is to determine the most successful spe- 
cies or sub-species of tree for sites 
planted. 


In planting seeds the tool used is the 
Northwest planting hoe manufactured by 
Electric Steel Foundry Co. This tool was 
developed from study made by a group of 
foresters making up the West Coast For- 
est Procedures Committee, sponsored by 
Western Forestry & Conservation Assn. 
The planting hoe is specially designed for 
planting seedling forest trees. 


Poor Seed Year 


The restocking program was possible 
this year only by most exhaustive search 
and procurement of seed from British Co- 
lumbia to southern Oregon. In the spring 
indications were for an adequate seed 
crop, but wet weather and failure of pol- 
lenization added up to one of the poorest 
seed crops in Pacific Coast history. 

Last year Crown-Zellerbach had dipped 
deeply into its “seed bank” in order to 
carry out heavy restocking program. So 
shortage of seed this year meant reduc- 
ing the program, or scouring the country 
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CLARENCE RICHEN (right)— 
Chief Forester for Crown- 
Zellerbach Corp., leader in 
promoting new seeding 
practices. 





for cones to get needed seed. When all 
private seed sources had been tapped, 
Crown’s foresters were still short. At that 
point Timber Manager Ed Stamm ordered 
contacts made with Indians, Boy Scouts, 
fire wardens, loggers, foresters and oth- 
ers in hope of finding isolated areas of 
trees with cones. 


Cones were purchased from local peo- 
ple or were harvested by the company’s 
own men. Douglas fir cones (12,400 
pounds), and 5400 pounds of Western 
hemlock cones were taken on Columbia 
and Clatsop tree farms in Oregon, and 
3700 pounds of hemlock cones were picked 
on Cathlamet tree farm in Washington, 
and varying amounts from British Co- 
lumbia, Lake Tahkenitch, Neah Bay and 
other places, including some spruce and 
Port Orford cedar. Cones were hauled 
to Salem, where a private seed operator 
extracted the seed for delivery to Crown 
Zellerbach. 


After experiencing the difficulties of se- 
curing seed this past year, company for- 
esters are hoping for a “bumper” cone 
crop next fall to permit setting aside in 
their “seed bank” ample supplies for re- 
forestation in time of poor seed years. 


10 Million Acres of Forests 
Is Wisconsin Goal 


A goal of 10 million acres in forests in 
the state by 1970 is the aim of the Trees 
for Tomorrow, a Wisconsin River Valley 
association representing 10 paper mills. 

In 1870 the state had 20 million acres 
of virgin pine and hardwood trees and by 
1944 this had dropped to only 40,000 
acres. 

“We hope that by 1970 that 10 million 
acres suitable only for the growing of 
trees may be productive and have better 
trees than the virgin timber,” said M. L. 
Taylor, director. 


Hyster Distributor 

New distributor of Hyster lift trucks, 
straddle trucks and mobile cranes in Bal- 
timore, Md., is McCall-Boykin Co., Inc., 
at Calvert and 20th Sts., Baltimore, ac- 
cording to C. H. Collier, Jr., head of 
eastern division: truck sales for Hyster 
Co. W. S. Boykin, president, and John 
M. McCall, vice-president, head the dis- 
tributing company. 


Mills Add Reserves 


Separate reports from two large Wash- 
ington state sulfite mills reveal significant 
additions to their pulpwood reserves. 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. of Bell- 
ingham, additions totaled 85 million ft. 
while depletion, through logging opera- 
tions, amounted to only 69 million feet. 
During the year Soundview Pulp Co.,, 
Everett, spent $600,756 for 32,817 acres 
of timber, much of it second growth trees. 


METHODS FOR MEASURING fire dan- 
ger in hardwood forests are given in a 
report recently issued by I. T. Haig, di- 
rector, Southeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, Asheville, N. C. The report was 
prepared by A. W. Lindenmuth, Jr., and 
J. J. Keech. 


SPOKANE MILL BUILDS 
Hydraulic Barking Installed 


Inland Empire Paper Co., Spokane, 
Wash., is in the throes of a plant moderni- 
zation program, the principal factor of 
which is installation of a modern wood 
room. 


Formerly only 2-foot wood could be 
handled in the plant’s wood room. With 
completion of the current project small 
logs up to and including 20 inches in 
diameter will be barked and chipped in 
log length. The larger pieces will be split 
in 4-foot lengths. For making ground- 
wood pulp the 4-foot will will be cut to 2- 
foot lengths suitable for the grinder. 

According to Myron Black, mill man- 
ager, it is anticipated that the new wood 
room will be in production by mid- 
summer. 

The principal large piece of equipment 
in the wood room will be a new Type HB 
hydraulic barker built by Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. This barker has 


a single moving overhead nozzle and logs 
are cradled and rotated on rolls as they 
are barked. The chipper will be a 110- 
inch machine (used machine from one of 
the northwest mills). The new wood room 
was designed by W. H. “Hub” Rambo, 
industrial plant engineer of Portland, Ore. 
Some installations included in the plant 
modernization program have already been 
completed and the machines now in pro- 
duction. Among these are a new Down- 
ingtown Mfg. Co. suction and suction press 
on No. 3 machine and a new Cameron 
Machine Co. winder on No. 4 machine. 


The same Type HB Worthington barker 
going in at Spokane is also being installed 
at Spaulding Pulp & Paper Co., at New- 
berg, Ore. Worthington has made an 
adjustable ring type hydraulic barker 
with multiple nozzles for two big coast 
mills and also a small wood hydraulic 


barker. 
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Mexican Board Mill 





MITCHELL W. THOM (left), Mill Manager of United 
Shoe & Leather Co.’s Paperboard Division in Mexico 
City. He was former British Columbia Mill Superin- 
tendent. 


J. A. ORNELAS (right), young Mexican graduate 
chemist who heads up a new casein and chemicals 
plant built in Mexico by Colloids, Inc., of New Jersey, 
and serving the growing Mexican paper industry. 


A native North Dakotan who lived 
most of his life in Canada, where he was 
a mill superintendent for 14 years, has 
been steadily plugging away for over two 
years at the job of increasing production 
and modernizing equipment and opera- 
tional methods of a containerboard mill 
in the heart of Mexico City. 

It was an unusual, and not at all easy, 
task which Mitchell W. Thom took on 
his shoulders when he and his charming 
family—wife and three daughters—moved 
to the Mexican capital where he became 
general superintendent of the paperboard 
division of United Shoe & Leather Co., 
S. A. He is now mill manager. 

This is strictly a Mexican corporation, 
headed up by a Scotsman, McGregor Mills, 
president, but the company has no finan- 
cial connections outside of Mexico’s bor- 
ders. As a tannery and shoe factory, it has 
been one of Mexico’s first class industries 
for many years. During the war, it 
couldn’t get containerboard from the U. S. 
kraft industry, and that’s how it got into 
paper manufacturing. And that’s where 
Mr. Thom came into the picture. 

Philip Thompson, from Palo Alto, Calif., 
is general manager of all three divisions— 
tannery, shoe factory and board mill—and 
Guillermo Arellano Fernandez is general 
manager of the paperboard division. They 
have given unreserved and sympathetic 
support to Mr. Thom in his efforts, going 
out and purchasing new equipment where 
required and when available. 

George Mellor, from England’s textile 
industry, is mechanical engineer for the 
paperboard division. 


Heads Chamber of Mexican Industry 
Senor Arellano, a tall, dapper and 
genial gentleman of the old Spanish 
school, who was most hospitable to a 
PULP & PAPER editor visiting the mill, is 
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highly respected in the entire paper in- 
dustry of Mexico. This was demonstrated 
when members of the Chamber of the 
Mexican Paper Industry elected him their 
president about a year ago. He succeeded 
Alberto Lenz, Jr., one of the three sons of 
Alberto Lenz, who own the Pena Pobre 
and Loreto mills, Alberto, Jr., heading 
up the paper division at Pena Pobre. 

The chamber members cast a total of 
37 votes, with groups like the San Rafael 
mills headed by Jose de la Macorra, II, 
casting 6 votes, the Lenz mills, 3, etc. The 
Chamber works closely with the govern- 
ment and is effective in obtaining tariff 
duties for new paper products in the in- 
tensive efforts of Mexico to make itself 
self-sustaining in paper supply as far as 
possible. The Chamber recently success- 
fully fought and virtually eliminated most 
of a $600 duty on papermakers’ felts which 
had been imposed because of fear they 
would be used for home blankets. 


Production Increased 


The United Shoe & Leather plants 
are just east of the main center of Mexico 
City, in the Colonia del Nueva Rastro. 
On two cylinder machines, one of which 
was erected two years ago and the other 
five years ago, production has been 
pushed up to over 16 tons a day. Two wet 
machines are making 12 tons. Grades on 
the paper machines are being improved, 
with kraft and semi-kraft being made, 
and plans were to make chipboard. The 
paperboard division has about 200 em- 
ployees. 

United Shoe & Leather started a num- 
ber of years ago making wet board for 
their shoe boxes and for cartons for a 
nearby brewery and started buying kraft 





Chemical Plant in Mexico 
To Serve Paper Industry 


A new plant in Mexico to serve the 
paper and textile industries with casein, 
detergents and other special products has 
been built by Colloids Inc., Newark 5, 
N. J. The new plant is Colloids de Mex- 
ico, S. A., Pirineos 247, Colonia Portales, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 

A young 28-year-old University of 
Mexico graduate chemist who spent a pe- 
riod of training in the Newark plant heads 
up the Mexican operations. He is J. A. 
Ornelas. 

The casein is a native Mexican product 
but animal glues and gelatins are being 
brought from the U.S. Casein base sizes, 
detergents, fatty alcohol sulfonated types 
of chemicals and emulsified oils are 
among the products, Senor Ornelas told 
PULP & PAPER. About 20% of its busi- 
ness presently is in the expanding Mexi- 
can paper industry. 





TWO TOP EXECUTIVES of Paperboard Division of 
United Shoe and Leather Co., Mexico City. GUIL- 
LERMO ARELLANO FERNANDEZ (left), General Man- 
ager. GEORGE MELLOR (right), Engineer. Sr. Arellano 
is also President of Mexico's Pulp and Paper Industry 
Association—called, “Chamber.” 


paper from Southern U. S. before the 
war to make corrugated boxes. In 1944, 
when imported kraft was hard to get, a 
two-cylinder 48-inch machine was ob- 
tained from Shartle Brothers, Middletown, 
O. It had already seen years of service 
but it was used to run corrugated stock 
for general marketing. 

Then—about two years ago—a 76-inch 
5-cylinder Black Clawson machine with 
32 Beloit dryers was obtained from a Car- 
thage, N. Y., mill. 

This is when Mr. Thom was engaged. 
He came from Victoria, B. C., where 
he had lived for 34 years. For 14 years he 
was general superintendent of the Sydney 
Roofing & Paper Co., which is affiliated 
by ownership with E. B. Eddy Co. of Hull, 
Que. 


New Hydrapulper and Jones Jordans 


Both of these cylinder machines 
are supplied with stock through two new 
E. D. Jones & Sons jordans. A Shartle- 
Dilts Hydrapulper has been installed and 
recently put into operation. Another type 
of paper was also a recent addition. Two 
more Jones jordans were to be added 

The larger cylinder machine has a 
Marshall overhead belt drive and is driven 
by steam engine. Other machines in the 
plant are electrically driven. 

Serving the wet machines are two slow 
stone collar gangs, a type of machine seen 
frequently in Europe. They disintegrate 
waste paper without cutting it up much 
and they are used in most Mexican mills. 
Waste paper stock runs into a big tub 
nearly dry, and the collar gangs—two big 
stone “wheels” on an axle in each tub, 
crush the stock which then goes into a 
beater where water is added. The collar 
gangs in Mexico are made from native 
lava rock from the ancient Mexican 
volcanoes. 

In order to get more production with 
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KOPPERS-ELEX PRECIPITATORS 


Exceed Specified Recovery 





of SODA ASH! 


FoR more recovery of valuable soda 
ash used in the sulphate pulp proc- 
ess, many kraft pulp manufacturers 
install Koppers-Elex electrostatic 
precipitators such as shown here. 


In this case the efficiency specified 
and guaranteed was 92% with a 
residual not in excess of 0.20 gr./c.f. 
But actual results as found during 
a test made under actual operating con- 
ditions showed efficiency ranging from 
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94 to 97%, with residuals from .024 
to .045 gr./c.f.! These low residuals 
prove that more soda ash was recovered 
. . » less passed to the atmosphere! 


Performance that exceeds the guar- 
antee is typical of Koppers-Elex. 
Proper design, competent engineer- 
ing and long range experience make 
Koppers-Elex the most efficient pre- 
cipitators for large industrial in- 
stallations that you can obtain. For 











superior results in the removal or 
recovery of material from gasses, 


specify Koppers-Elex . designed, 
engineered, built, installed and guaran- 
teed by Koppers . . . with 111 years of 
reputation-building integrity behind it. 
Koppers Co., Inc., Koppers-Elex 
Precipitator Dept., 276 Scott St., 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


Nepeet-Clea 


ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATOR 


















the equipment the mill now has, it was 
planned to add a 250-horsepower water 
tube boiler to the one they now have of 
180-hp., supplied by Babcock & Wilcox. 

An English-manufactured “Perfect” 
pulper is used to re-pulp broke from the 
machines. 


Where Pulp Comes From 


The larger and more recently ac- 
quired cylinder machine was started up 
on semi-kraft and test liner. For raw 
material, United Shoe purchased North 
American pulp and also used old carton 
stock. Now most of the kraft pulp is ob- 
tained from the Mexican kraft mill at 
Atenquique, state of Jalisco, the first big 
market pulp mill built in that country 
(described in illustrated article in May, 
1948 PULP & PAPER). 

Mr. Thom has both of the cylinder 
machines making kraft as well as semi- 
kraft and raw materials used on both 
range from 100% waste paper to 100% 
kraft. They are operated by three shifts 
on a 6-day work week. He has consider- 
ably increased output of these machines, 
particularly the larger one and when he 
has it speeded up sufficiently, will make 
chipboard on it, too. 

One of his big jobs has been training 
his crews in modern operations methods. 
He praised the intelligence of his men 
and said they have learned rapidly and 
this has made increased production pos- 
sible. 

When he is able to modernize equip- 
ment here or there in the mill it is done. 
The devalued peso is now making this 
more difficult. But in one case, old equip- 
ment will stay for a while. A big 10-ft. 
diameter wheel pump, instead of a centri- 
fugal or other modern pump, is feeding 
stock to the smaller cylinder machine. 
The ancient pump works very well. 

The two wet machines are to be sold or 
discarded when the company gets a new 
laminating machine operating. The wet 
machines produce a “blue board,” a com- 
mon product in small Mexican mills. These 
sheets are laid on the ground to dry in 
the sun and it is a practical method for 
heavy board in that country because sun- 
shine is virtually perpetual. It is a .90 
board when calendered and takes 5 or 
6 hours in the sun to dry. 


Felt Marks at a Premium 


One of the amusing things Mr. 
Thom encountered when he first moved 
to Mexico was that customers were very 
highly pleased with the felt marks on the 
board and even asked for it. And on one 
occasion, another mill inquired how to 
get the mottled effect on board that was 
being produced at United Shoe when a 
machine was being run fast without suffi- 
cient refining ahead of it. 

In the finishing department, new equip- 
ment is also being added. United Shoe 
now has a new S & S Company corrugator 
from New York, purchased in 1946, added 
to one already in use. They have also 
added cutters, slotters and printers. 

The Thoms live near historic and 
beautiful Chapultepec park, at Alpes 445, 
Dept. 10, Lomas de Chapultepec, Mexico, 
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MILL MANAGER MITCHELL THOM (top) and three of his crew for the most recently installed and 
largest board machine at the United Shoe and Leather Co.’s mill in Mexico City. Left to right: 
Foreman Lopez, Backtender Tellez, Mr. Thom and Machine Tender Romero. (Lower), the “mascot” 
of United Shoe & Leather Co.’s paperboard mill—a talking parrot—sits on a pipe where he can 
keep an eye on PULP & PAPER'S photographer. 


D. F., and near one of the two bull rings. 
But they are not bull-fight fans; he waited 
till a PULP & PAPER editor got in town, 
before seeing his first one. Two of the 
Thoms’ daughters, of school age, live with 
them, but the older, a nurse who taught 
English and worked with children for 
a couple years in Mexico, has now taken 
a position in a California hospital. 


New Mill Progress 

Another important step in preparation 
for Columbia Cellulose Co.’s high alpha 
pulp mill at Port Edward, B. C., was 
taken recently with the award of a con- 
tract to Campbell-Bennett, Ltd. Van- 
couver construction firm, for building of a 
5%4-mile pipeline from Prudhomme Lake, 
source of the company’s water supply, to 
Watson Island where the mill is to be 
located. 


This contract followed completion of 


land clearing and excavation by B. C. 
Bridge & Dredging Co. of Vancouver. 

First phase of the pipeline job is con- 
struction of a road between the mill site 
and the lake. It is reported the pipeline 
contract involves expenditure of about 
$2,000,000. Several thousand feet of tunne 
will have to be cut through a mountain. 

C. H. Klutz of the parent organization, 
Celanese Corp. of America, N. Y., is in 
charge of operations at Port Edward. He 
was recently joined by two other en- 
gineers, James Macri and S. M. Johnson, 
who will supervise construction. 

Dr. R. H. Ball, of the New York staff, 
who has been directing some of the tech- 
nical engineering operations and E. Nen- 
niger, of the Montreal firm of Surveyor, 
Nenniger & Chenevert, engineers, also 
were at Port Edward last month. Overall 
design of the mill is in the hands of 
Stadler, Hurter & Co., Montreal. 


Rooty-toot-toot! Rooty-toot-toot! 
Keep an Eye on Chalmers Institute! 








The alumni of Chalmers Institute in Sweden—and they include some top execs of Union Bag, 
Soundview Pulp, Camp Mfg. Co., National Analine and American Heat Reclaiming—were having 
quite a series of reunions these recent weeks, all because Ivan Gothnor, manager of the Sandarne 
kraft mill, of Sandarne, Sweden, was touring this country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gothnor and their son, Carl, had leisurely toured from New York down through 
the South, and to the Pacific Coast in a U.S.-built Buick by mid-March. They still had the return to 
New York via Minnesota and Wisconsin and Michigan. Of course, father and son were spending a lot 
of time in the pulp and paper mills—visiting about 50 all told. 

But to get back to Chalmers Institute, Mr. Gothnor is an alum of the class of 1914, and quite a 
distinguished graduating class that was, including Ivar Ekholm, assistant sales manager and paper 
technician for National Analine Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York; Karl M. Thorsen, 
vice president and general superintendent of Camp Mfg. Co., Inc., Franklin, Va., and Emil Creutz, 
manager of American Heat Reclaiming Corp., New York. And in the class of 1915 was Gunnar Nich- 
olson, manufacturing vice president of Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York. But the “baby” of this 
group of friends is from the class of 1919—Bill Coster, general superintendent, Soundview Pulp Co., 
Everett, Wash. The Gothnors looked them all up. 

Young Carl Gothnor has been in the U. S. for some time, working as a chemist at the Camp mills 
in Franklin. His future plans were indefinite, but he may seek experience in other U. S. mills. 

Another Chalmers graduate is Carl J. Bergendahl, former chief engineer and general superin- 
tendent of the Inland Paper Board Co., Lilla Edet, Sweden, who has just joined Pagel, Horton & 
Co., Inc., N. Y. C., woodpulp importers. 
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bd PRECIPITATION is the organization 
that—more than 30 years ago— pioneered the 
first successful application of COTTRELL equipment for col- 
lecting soda ash from the recovery furnaces in paper plant 
operations. And through the years Western Precipitation 
has continued its leadership in COTTRELL installations with 
one important development after another. 

One of the latest Western Precipitation paper in- 
stallations is the COTTRELL unit recently completed for 
Crown-Zellerbach for their kraft plant at Camas. This 
COTTRELL, recovering soda salts from the black liquor 
furnace gases, is only one of the Western Precipitation 
COTTRELL units chosen by Crown-Zellerbach for their 
paper mills. 

In fact, at the Camas plant itself another 
Western Precipitation COTTRELL unit has been 
in successful operation for some 8 years, and 
the success of this installation was an impor- 
tant factor in the decision of Crown-Zeller- 
bach to again install a Western Precipitation 
COTTRELL in the newly completed expansion 
to their Camas kraft mill operations. 


New Camas recovery unit one of many successful 
Western Precipitation paper installations... 





Throughout the paper industry many other 
companies have also selected Western Precipitation 
COTTRELL equipment for their kraft mill recovery 
units, and the invaluable experience gained 
through the years by the Western Precipitation or- 
ganization in this specialized field can be helpful 
to any paper plant contemplating installation of 
recovery equipment. Let our engineers study your 
particular requirements and make recommendations 
based on over 30 years of first-hand experience in 
the paper industry—more than 40 years in the de- 
sign and construction of COTTRELL equipment for 
all types of industrial applications. 


Send for descriptive literature on 
COTTRELL equipment 


WESTERN 
- itali 


CORPORATION 


ENCINEERS, DESICNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR 
COLLECTION OF SUSPENDED MATERIALS FROM CASES & LIQUIDS 


Main Offices: 1017 WEST NINTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 17 © 1 LaSALLE ST, BLDG., 1 N. La SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO 2 e HOBART BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
PRECIPITATION CO. OF CANADA, LTD., DOMINION SQ. BLDG., MONTREAL 









OHIO SPRING MEETING 


WHAT EVERY SUPT. SHOULD KNOW 








AT ORR-MIAMI VALLEY GATHERING (left to right): Top Row—E. W. TINKER, Executive Secretary, American Paper & Pulp Ass‘n., who deliv- 
ered principal address; HOWARD LEIGHTON, Ass’‘t. Supt., Beckett Paper Co. and Chairman of Miami Valley Supts. Orr Felt Co. men—FRANK 
EILERS, Sales; JOHN JAMIESON, Plant Supt.; JOHN KOESTER, Secretary. KON MATCHEK, Paper Mill Supt., Howard Paper Mills; and F. L. 
ZELLERS, General Supt., Chillicothe Paper Co. Bottom row—FRANK SHOWALTER, Engineering Dept., Moraine Paper Co.; W. A. ERION, Plant 
Engineer, Moraine; BOB MacFARLAND, Orr Felt; ROY MAGGART, Master Mechanic, Moraine; A. F. GARDNER, Supt. of No. 2 mill at Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Co.; NORMAN SCOTT, Sales Manager, Orr Felt; J. M. FERGUSON, Purchasing Agent, Champion; and WILLIAM REIGERS, 
Finishing Room Supt., Beckett Paper Co. and Secretary of Miami Valley Supts. 


More than 150 Ohio paper mill superin- 
tendents and industry associates attended 
a Spring meeting May 6 at Piqua, O. Orr 
Felt & Blanket Co. was host for this meet- 
ing for the third successive year. 

The main banquet and meeting was 
held in the Orr plant cafeteria and guests 
enjoyed conducted plant tours. 

Highlight of the assembly was a talk 
by E. W. (Ted) Tinker, executive sec- 
retary, American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation. Harold Leighton, of Beckett 
Paper Co., Hamilton, O., and chairman 
of Miami Valley superintendents, pre- 
sided, and William Beckett, president of 
the American Pulp Consumers Associ- 
ation and vice president of Beckett Pa- 
per Co., introduced Mr. Tinker, prefac- 
ing this with comments of his own on 
importance of cooperation within the in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Tinker told his audience a well- 
informed group of mill superintendents 
would contribute a great deal to the solu- 
tions of situations involving the stability 
of the industry. 

“I have reached the conclusion that 
the current thinking of the responsible 
executives in the pulp and paper indus- 
try,” stated Mr. Tinker, “has no general 
underlying motive. This revolves around 
economic stability on a reasonable level 
of prosperity, which means, stability of 
employment. For the past eight years 
there has never been a question in the 
minds of thinking men but that in the 
post-war period economic adjustments 
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would be necessary. I am certain that 
the present situation will not result in 
any great economic upset in the pulp 
and paper industry.” 

Developing his theme that it will be 
good for the industry to have every su- 
perintendent well posted on legislation 
and economic situations, Mr. Tinker dis- 
cussed what industry top men are doing 
about the new proposed postal regulation 
rate raises on second, third and fourth 
class matter; the damaging effect to 
American job holders of unwise recipro- 





WALTER E. WINES (left), who has joined Charles T. 
Main, Inc., Boston engineering firm prominent in 
paper industry, to be Consultant in preparing plans. 
for, and supervising construction of printing and 
publishing plants. Mr. Wines was Manager of 
Mechanical Dept. of American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, and was former Production Mgr. of New 
York Times and on Wisconsin faculty. 


STANLEY M. HUNTER (right), elected Executive Vice- 


Pres. of American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
He had been V-P of Sales in the company since 1945. 





cal trade agreements; the effect of the 
13% freight rise that could increase the 
cost of paper to the consumer by $32,- 
000,000; restrictions on paperboard for 
food products and the f.o.b. pricing on 
manufactured products. He explained 
how fairly the leaders in the industry 
were endeavoring to approach these prob- 
lems and why every man in the mills, 
who is contacted by the superintendents, 
should understand the effects that wrong 
legislation on these problems could bring 
about to the wage earner. 

Orr hosts included M. B. Orr, presi- 
dent; John Koester, secretary; Norman 
Scott, sales manager; John Purdy, M. O. 
Casparis, W. B. Hanselman, Frank Eilers 
and John Jamieson. 


ROBERT FAEGRE has been appointed 
sales manager of the Paper Division of 
the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co., 
announces C. T. McMurray, vice president 
in charge of sales. Mr. Faegre has been 
assistant sales manager of paper sales 
since 1947. He was supply corps officer, 
U.S.N.R., during World War II, charged 
with responsibility for specifications, stock 
control and procurement of all paper and 
paper products for the naval establish- 
ment. Mr. Faegre succeeds R. O. Warner, 
resigned. 


C. F. BONNET has been appointed pro- 
duction manager of American Cyanamid 
Co.’s Industrial Chemical Division, and 
G. W. RUSSELL, assistant sales manager 
of the same division. 
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‘of Downingtown special high-nickel alloy, ‘“Downite 150,” 









NOW! 


DRYERS sun 


AS PEAS IN A POD 




































From time immemorial, it has been standard practice to NO WEIGHTS 
NECESSARY 
FOR 
BALANCING 


use weights for balancing dryer shell castings because of 
the varying thickness of the shell. This was a poor expe- 
dient, a production bottleneck and made dryer uniformity 
well nigh impossible. 

Now, a revolutionary new method (see diagram) de- 
veloped by Downingtown, using a Cement Bonded Sand 
Core (photo upper right), enables us to PRECISION CAST 
duplicate dryer snells in any quantity, each having 
smooth inner walls and a uniform shell thickness for even 
drying of the sheet. Boring is not required, thus all the 
corrosion resistant qualities inherent in the “skin of the 
cast metal are retained. 

Hundreds of Downingtown “Precision Cast” Dryers are 
now in use, each having been made and tested under the 


watchful eye of an authorized inspector. They are made 


which is an exceptionally high tensile strength iron, ma- 
chines easily to a high finish, and has uniform close- 
grained density with inherent pressure tightness. They are 
available in all standard diameters for operating pres- 
sures up to 150 P.S.l. and are designed to meet the 
A.S.M.E. Code for Unfired Pressure Vessels. 

Need a new dryer end for your machine, or additional 
dryers? Let Downingtown engineer it for you. 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
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NEW DISSOLVING PULP MILL 
Plant to Make Rayon Pulp 


Duncan Bay 


Dissolving pulp—300 tons a day—will 
be the objective of the new $40,000,000 
pulp mill to be built at Duncan Bay, 
Vancouver Island, during the coming year 
by Canadian Western Timber Co., accord- 
ing to R. J. “Bob” Filberg, vice president, 
who has returned from six weeks’ visit 
to the Scandinavian countries. 


Mr. Filberg said that the original in- 
tention had been to manufacture news- 
print and kraft, but the trend of market 
conditions throughout the world has in- 
fluenced the company to enter the dis- 
solving pulp field. Canadian Western 
will be the fourth unit in British Colum- 
bia in that category, the others being 
Columbia Cellulose Pulp Co., whose mill 
—a subsidiary of Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica—is now being built at Port Edward, 
and the plants of B. C. Pulp & Paper Co. 
at Woodfibre and Port Alice. 


Another factor in the Canadian West- 
ern’s decision has been the availability 
in abundance of first class hemlock. 


Mr. Filberg, as vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Comox Logging & Rail- 
way Co., logging subsidiary of Canadian 
Western Lumber Co., which operates one 
of the biggest sawmills in the Far West 
at Fraser Mills on the Fraser River, is 
responsible for the supply of pulpwood. 


It was to see how pulpwood logging is 
done in Scandinavia that he made the 
trip, accompanied by his chief forester, 
F. D. Mulholland, and forestry consultant, 
Axel Brandstrom of Seattle. They 
visited Finland, Denmark and Norway 
as well as Sweden. It took only 23 hours 
to fly from Seattle to Stockholm. 


“We knew that on Vancouver Island, 
tributary to so much hemlock timber, we 
had an ideal location for pulp manufac- 
ture,” said Mr. Filberg in an interview 
with PULP & PAPER. “We will require 
a stockpile of at least 100,000 cords of 
pulpwood for the proposed mill, and it 
will all be hemlock.” 

In the engineering program for the pro- 
posed new mill, Mr. Filberg said, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. is co-operating with 
Canadian Western. 

The company is already collecting 150 
cords of pulpwood salvage daily at its 
major operations near Ladysmith and 
Comox, and it has been experimenting 
in this type of logging for the past five 
years. 

The operating program will probably 
work out along this line: All the logs will 
be cut to required length in the woods, 
and that applies to company loggers, in- 
dependents and farm loggers. The length 
may be 4 feet or double that. The main 


idea is standardization. Trimmed of 
branches, the cordwood will be strapped 
or wired and placed at various points 
along truck highways in bundles. In 
Sweden such bundles sometimes contain 
in as much as six cords. Company trucks, 
with unusually large carrying capacity, 
will probably be equipped with derricks 
for loading the bundles and with dump- 
ing devices so that when the trucks have 
reached the dump at tidewater it will be 
a simple operation to unload. At the 
booming grounds, the wood still in bundles 
will be built into rafts and towed to Dun- 
can Bay. 


Building bundles on Vancouver Island 
will be standardized by the use of wooden 
or steel frames into which the logs, cut 
to size, will be dropped, and then strap- 
ped by machine. It will not be necessary 
to apply much pressure on the strap as 
the bundles will naturally fill out as soon 
as dumped into the water and remain 
intact during the towing operation. 


Mr. Filbert and his associates attended 
the first logging congress ever held in 
Sweden—in Stockholm. He noticed dis- 
plays of American logging machinery and 
equipment, among them Caterpillar, Cle- 
trac, Ford, General Motors, Allis-Chal- 
mers and Hyster. 


QUICK REPAIRS AFTER QUAKE 
Emergency Finds Staffs Ready 


Earthquake damage to the sulfite and 
sulfate pulp plants of Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Pulp Division, Longview, Wash., 
ranged upward of $75,000, according to 
Ray E. Baker, manager, but in spite of 
complete disruption of manufacturing 
processes at 11:56 a.m. Apr. 13, the man- 
ufacture of pulp was resumed in four 
days. 

This Pacific Northwest quake ranged 
in north-south direction through west- 
ern Washington down into Oregon, but 
no damage of any consequence was done 
in the pulp and paper mills outside of 
Longview and there it was comparatively 
slight. Mills in Camas, Everett, Tacoma, 
Shelton (center of the quake according 
to scientists) and other cities escaped 
damage. 

Among the Weyerhaeuser casualties 
were the following: 

Pipes in. both the sulfite and sulfate 
digester buildings were torn loose, as 
were practically all pipe joints on the 
digesters. The circulating line on No. 5 
kraft digester broke while under pres- 
sure and pulp from the line blew out 
of the building. The lime tank, contain- 
ing five carloads of lime, toppled over, 
falling against the kraft liquor-making 


building. About 100 lineal feet of 48-in. 
underground stainless steel sewer line 
collapsed. Concrete support legs on four 
white-water tanks broke. 

Salt cake storage tank supports will 
have to be renewed; a number of fit- 
tings on the Cochrane hot water softener 
for boiler feed water were broken; fresh 
water main broke in two places, and there 
were cases of concrete precast roof slabs 
cracking open. There were miscellaneous 
smaller breakdowns about the plant. 

The entire Weyerhaeuser organization 
personnel quickly recognized the emer- 
gency of the situation, and their deter- 
mined response made it possible to bring 
everything under control speedily and 
then to rush repairs. ' 

Longview Fibre Co. also recognized the 
urgency of the quake and dispatched a 
20-man crew of technicians from its own 
plant to the damaged Weyerhaeuser plant 
to aid in making emergency repairs. Don 
Felthous, Weyerhaeuser pulp division 
plant engineer, paid tribute to his com- 
pany’s personnel and the Longview Fibre 
Co. personnel for complete cooperation 
and perseverance in setting the plant 
in order. Otherwise, he told PULP & 
PAPER, the plant would not have re- 


sumed production nearly so early as it 
did. 

Mr. Baker said it was particularly for- 
tunate no one was even injured in the 
mills by the earthquake and its result- 
ant hazards. 


Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Staff on Coast Visit 


Sales staff personnel of Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Pulp Division, collectively 
visited the company’s West Coast mills 
for 10 days in mid-May. Visiting the 
mills at Everett and Longview, Wash., 
and Springfield, Ore., were L. K. “Keve” 
Larson, of New York City, sales manager 
of pulp division; William Geiger and 
Robert Nash, both of Chicago; and Henry 
“Dave” Bigelow, Clinton, Mass. 


Kimberly-Clark Mill Tour 


About 300 members of families of em- 
ployes visited the Badger-Globe mill of 
Kimberly-Clark at Neenah, Wis., re- 
cently. They saw a movie “History of 
Paper Making,” took conducted tours, 
were served refreshments and the ladies 
received red roses. 
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FABRI-VALVES COST LESS 


Because they are LIGHTER! 


Still they are JUST 


Investigate 


This New Development 


of Northwest Copper’s 


The perfection of a welded stainless 
steel valve that only weighs 40% to 
55% as much as conventional valves, 
and still has all the strength and fea- 
tures of those valves, is:a boon to all 
heavy industry. 


FABRI-VALVES-- 


(Patent Pending) 


are designed to meet the rugged acid 
test of the pulp mill and chemical 
plant. Here is a valve that withstands 
corrosion and wear for a ‘Lifetime’. 


‘Here is the valve that is guaranteed 


to meet all pressure requirements. 
Here is the answer to your porosity 




















as STRONG. 


1. Here are 
three 20-inch 
Fabri- Valves 
in Weyer- 
haeuser’s 
Sewer Line 
at Longview, 
Wash. 


2. 18-inch 
Fabri - Valve 
in MgO Re- 
covery Sys- 
tem. Long- 
view. See 
close-up in 
Fig. 3. 





problem. Fabri- Valves are non- 
porous. Can be made from Monel or 
other alloys instead of Stainless, when 
required. All Fabri-Valves are made 
to your order and thoroughly tested 
before delivery. Remember. . . 


FABRI-VALVES -- 
Are Custom Made to 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
and 
GUARANTEED 


TO MEET ALL OF YOUR 
DEMANDS. 






3. This is Weyerhaeuser’s 18-inch Fabri- 


WRITE ...WIRE..PHONE 7: 


FOR INFORMATION ; 4. A 42-inch Fabri-Valve now in use. 


NORTHWEST COPPER WORKS, Inc. 


2321 No. Randolph Street Portland 12, Oregon 


Phones: Webster 1404 - 2149 - 9956 
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PUL tore, and LCA 


AID TO EUROPE A FUTURE FACTOR 


Cumulative authorization by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration for 
Europe for wood pulp and paper, through 
March 31, 1949, were $59,700,000 (out of 
ECA total of $414 billions). This program 
will be a big factor in this industry, and 
so it is a subject for review in this issue. 

The general ECA program, insofar as 
the industry is concerned, appeared to 
be fairly well marked out for the year. 
Emphasis is to be placed on raw mate- 
rials rather than finished products. In 
other words, ECA is more likely to mean 
business for pulpwood and pulp produc- 
ers than for manufacturers of paper. 
There was ample evidence of this in the 
first quarter when Germany came into 
the market again for pulp (see page 36, 
April 1949, issue of PULP & PAPER) and 
representatives of U. S. and Canadian 
producers flew eastward. It is also antici- 
pated that considerable amounts of rayon 
pulp will be financed with ECA funds 
because of the shortages of this com- 
modity in European countries. While it 
is believed that some finished paper prod- 
ucts will be financed, they will be in spe- 
cial categories—types of paper and paper- 
board which cannot be produced abroad. 
And the next phase of ECA will be in the 
way of mill equipment rather than pa- 
per, according to those closest to ECA 
plans. 

While this publication makes no pre- 
tensions in the realm of world prophecy 
and general economic affairs, it is perti- 
nent to consider current and future con- 
ditions in the industry in the light of 
international affairs. Every mill executive 
must these days consider his business in 
the light of relationships between the 
Western world and the USSR. It is gen- 
erally felt that the signing of the Atlantic 
Pact, while necessary, may increase Rus- 
sia’s urgency. Those closest to Washing- 
ton pipelines were saying in April that 
it seemed possible that during the Spring 
or Summer the Soviet might test the 
teeth of the Atlantic Pact, and that par- 
ticularly they might want to test it be- 
fore further arming of the signators of 
the Pact. The best observers within the 
industry were much less optimistic about 
relations with Russia than was the case 
a year ago, but there was still no actual 
war talk. What was feared was a test 
move on Russia’s part into one of the 
border contested areas. Such a move 
might well change the economy of the 
U. S. into something approaching the war 
years, and if the move should be toward 
Finland it would immediately affect the 
industry specifically. 

As for the future of this industry and 
allied industry contributions, H. E. Whit- 
aker, vice president for white paper mills, 
The Mead Corp., Chillicothe, O., who is 
Chief of Pulp and Paper Section of ECA, 
says: 
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“Programs have been set up, by each 
country, for all items, export and import, 
and including pulp and paper, for this 
coming fiscal year, as well as the four- 
year period to 1952, when the recovery 
plan is to end. In general, we can say 
that for the pulp and paper part of the 
plan, the raw material assistance will 
continue in much the same general vol- 
ume as during the past year, about the 
same kind of materials and to the same 
countries. In the case of pulp and paper 
machinery and equipment, the grants 
may run from two to four times the dol- 
lar volume; but the source of supplies will 
not necessarily be the U. S., as much of 
this machinery can and will be made in 
Europe. Year after next, if you wish to 
accept the premise that the total appro- 
priation of American funds for European 
aid remains at current levels, you will 
probably see still greater proportions of 
the grants go into capital expenditures, 
for plant and equipment, much less to 
purchase raw materials from North Amer- 
ica.” 





T. H. “HOD” MULLEN, who was associated with paper 
companies in various regions of the U. S. before 
moving to Hawaii, where he is Vice President and 
Manager of Maui Paper Co., Kahului, Maui, posed in 
this picture with a neighbor family’s maid, Kameko, 
in her formal kimono. Dexter Brown, like Mr. Mullen, 
an ex-Wisconsinite and formerly in paper industry 
there, took the picture. 

Mr. Mullen worked in the Nekoosa-Edwards kraft 
mill, beginning in 1919, and then in the Ontonagon, 
Mich., mill. He was in sales with Bay West Co. of 
Green Bay, Wis.; Claremont Paper Co. of New 
Hampshire; Cherry River at Philadelphia; Trinity Bag 
& Paper, New York, and Gaylord Container, St. 
Lovis. He went to Hawaii in ‘47 as War Assets Corp. 
Director of Sales, and joined Mavi Paper Co., branch 
of Honolulu Paper, in 1948. 


When aid recently passed the $50,000,000 
mark as far as pulp and paper is con- 
cerned, Mr. Whitaker said it was divided 
this way: 


Per Cent 
Wood—for manufacture of pulp...... 2 
Pulp fiber—for rayon textiles.......... 23 


Pulp fiber—for paper and board...... 50 

Paper, including newsprint, con- 
tainer board, and many spe- 
cialized technical grades .............. 25 


100 


“These grants were made for purchase 
of materials in the U. S. and Canada, and 
from European sources, but 90% came 
from North America,” he said. “Out of 
the $51,000,000 about $31,000,000 went to 
the United Kingdom, and 10 million to 
the Bizone, Germany. The balance of 
$10,000,000 in ECA funds spent for pulp 
and paper goods, were distributed among 
seven countries. About $3,000,000 to 
France, less than $2,000,000 each to Italy, 
The Netherlands, Belgium and Ireland. 
A very small allotment in each case to 
Greece and Iceland.” 


Lukenweld Dryers and 
Waterous Lines in Newfoundland 


In Newfoundland, much expansion has 
been carried out by Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Co. of Grand Falls, which 
recently increased its newsprint produc- 
tion from 575 to about 650 tons daily and 
plans to bring this up to 750 tons by the 
end of next year. 

Four lines of Waterous grinders have 
been installed as well as a new water 
pumping plant and eight additional grind- 
ers will soon replace the present pocket 
grinders. 


Five Haug refiners have been put in 
for the processing of groundwood tailings. 

In the sulfite department four Luken- 
weld (Lukens Steel Co.) steel dryers will 
increase production. Various improve- 
ments are being made to the seven paper 
machines. 


Philippine News 
Supply Expands 


A main newsprint plant at Manila with 
a reported daily capacity of 50 tons is 
nearing completion in the Philippine Is- 
lands. This supply of newsprint is sup- 
posed to make the Islands self-sufficient. 
When operated at full steam the mill is 
supposed also to produce 20-25 tons of 
kraft daily. 

Two additional pulp plants, each with a 
10-ton daily output, to be received as 
reparations from Japan will be put up in 
Guinobatan, Albay province and Davao. 
They will feed the Manila mill with raw 
materials for processing. 
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When you're watching an OK Slitter 
Knife work— it's a view that's really satisfying. 


That's why OK Slitters are the knives used 
more and more in the nation's leading 





paper mills. 
Hardened, tempered to meet extra- 
ordinary conditions and exact- 
ing requirements. 

Send prints with inquiry. 


The OHIO KNIFE CZ. 


CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 
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COAST WAGE PACT EXTENDED 


The Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Man- 
agement-Labor Wage Conference, shown 
above, was in session in Portland, Ore- 
gon, from April 25-April 30, when it re- 
cessed until September 19. Meanwhile the 
Uniform Labor Agreement for 33 Pacific 
Coast mills and their employes continues. 
Any changes agreed to in September will 
be retroactive to June 1, 1949. 


The extended agreement was the one 
under which one year ago wages were 
boosted about 9%. Men’s base pay was 
established at 1.424% an hour, world rec- 
ord for high pay in this industry. Wom- 
en’s rate went up to $1.16% an hour. 
Average pay is $1.76 an hour, also high- 
est in the world and 38 cents higher than 
the average for all U. S. mills. 
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Standing at far end of this center group is 
John Sherman, a Co-Chairman of the Confer- 
ence and Vice Pres. of the Pulp, Sulfite and 
Paper Mill Workers Union. The other Co- 
Chairman, Alexander R. Heron, Vice Pres., 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., is seated to right of 
Mr. Sherman. 

Management representatives, clockwise, from 
top, are: Mr. Heron, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
San Francisco; S. W. Grimes, Asst. Sec’y, Pa- 
cific Coast Assn. of Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
turers; M. J. Otis, Res. Mgr., Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Port Angeles; J. E. Hanny, Vice Pres. 
in charge of manufacturing, San Francisco; 
F. J. Herb, Pres., Pacific Coast Paper Mills of 
Wash., Bellingham, Wash.; Laurence A. Combs, 
Industrial Relations Director, Container Corp. 
of America, Chicago; Lawson Turcotte, Execu- 
tive Vice Pres., Puget Sound Pulp and Timber 
Co., Bellingham, Wash.; R. S. Wertheimer, Vice 
Pres. and Mgr., Longview Fibre Co., Longview, 
Wash.; L. S. Burdon, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr., 
Soundview Pulp Co., Everett, Wash.; Ray 


Baker, Mills Manager, Pulp Div., Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview, Wash.; Irving T. Rau, 
Sec’y-Treas., St. Helens Pulp and Paper Co., 
St. Helens, Ore.; R. E. Bundy, Gen. Mgr. of op- 
erations, Fibreboard Products, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco; Lyall Tracy, Ind. Relations Director, 
Rayonier Incorporated, Hoquiam, Wash.; Anson 
B. Moody, Vice Pres., Everett Pulp and Paper 
Co., Everett, Wash.; H. L. Wollenberg, Pres., 
Longview Fibre Co., San Francisco. 

Labor representatives, counter-clockwise from 
top, are: Mr. Sherman, A. E. Brown, Vice Pres., 
I. B. of P. M.; Ivor D. Isaacson, Vice Pres., 
I. B. of P. S. & P. M. W.; Arthur Hannaford, 
Int. w i I. B. of P. M.; W. E. Riggs, Int. Rep., 
I. B. of P. S. & P. M. W.; Oren Parker, Int. 
Rep., L B. of P. Ss. & P. M. W.; John Teeven, 
Int. Rep., I. B. of P. M.; Marian. Tubbs, Stock- 
ton, Calif.; J. J. Dawson, Hoquiam; Murray 
Randall, Port Angeles; Ray Bradford, Long- 
view; Harry Adair, Los Angeles; Norman Tra- 
cey, Port Angeles; I. J. Lavier, West Linn, Ore.; 
R. G. Hoover, Oregon City, Ore. 
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A C-E Recovery Unit, cross section of which is shown 
at the right, was recently purchased by Crossett Paper 
Mills, Crossett, Arkansas. 

The new Crossett unit is designed to burn 600,000 
pounds of black liquor solids per 24 hours and will pro- 
duce steam at 440 psi and 700 F. 

It will be housed in the very modern building illus- 
trated above, designed by The Rust Engineering Com- 
pany, engineers and constructors for the entire project. 

The C-E Recovery Unit’s reputation for efficiency, 
reliability and operating economy is built on a sound 
basic design enhanced over the years by the addition 
of carefully developed improvements. The Crossett unit 


will incorporate these many service-proved advantages. 
B-292 











COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING— 
SUPERHEATER, INC. 


A Merger of COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. and THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 
200 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








PRODUCTS FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY INCLUDE RECOVERY UNITS, STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT; ALSO PRESSURE VESSELS 
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MIDDLE WEST ° * * 7 * 


F. H. WERLING has been appointed man- 
ager of the Lakeview and Badger-Globe 
creped wadding mills in Neenah, Wis., of 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., according to W. R. 
Kellett, general superintendent of the 
corporations mills. Mr. Werling succeeds 
J. C. Wollwage, who has been assigned 
to the technical department. H. B. Palmer 
continues as resident manager at Badger- 
Globe. 


STANTON W. MEAD, vice president of 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., 
offered the city of Appleton, Wis., a con- 
tinuing lease at $1 a year of any part of a 
9-acre lot owned by the company for a 
recreation or baseball field. The city al- 
ready purchased lights for a night ball 
field but has no suitable site. 


HENRY P. MADSEN, president of Apple- 
ton Machine Co., recently completed his 
term as a director of the Appleton, Wis., 
Chamber of Commerce. 


MARTIN DOWNS, technical director of 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, 
Wis., and a national executive committee- 
man of the technical association, spent 
two weeks in Florida visiting Mrs. 
Downs’ parents. 


— 





ROBYN A. CAMPBELL (left), promoted from Produc- 
tion Supvsr. to Assistant Sales Mgr. of Paper Division, 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., Minneapolis head- 
quarters. He was former Asst. Mill Mgr. at Blandin 
Paper Co., Grand Rapids, Minn., and previously was 
with Oxford and Container Corp. 


THOMAS R. STEIN (right), named Resident Mgr. of the 
big International Falls, Minn., M & O Paper Co. mill 
after Clarence Larson (picture used in our issue last 
month) was promoted to Vice Pres. in charge of all 
mills. Mr. Stein had been Resident Engineer at the 
Falls. 


ORIN R. SUMMERVILLE, vice president 
and eastern sales manager for Beckett 
Paper Co., becomes vice president and 
sales manager for Brownville Paper Co., 
Brownville, N.Y., on July 1. 


CLIFF BALLINGER, who started as a 
finisher in Sutherland Paper Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., in the ’30’s, and entered 
sales in 1944 from the service depart- 
ment, has left Kalamazoo to be sales 
representative in the Buffalo, N. Y., area. 





UNUSUAL TO GET A GROUP of busy Kimberly-Clark Corp. tives together for a snapshot like this 


one, taken in Ontario. Headquarters of most of these gentlemen are in Neenah, Wis. 

Crouched in foreground, left to right: BOX SHEPPARD, Construction Engineer; $. M. NEUVILLE, Design 
Engineer; DON PORTER, Mill Manager of Longlac Pulp & Paper Co. subsidiary, and right behind Mr. 
Porter looking over his shoulder is W. H. SWANSON, Chief of Staff for all the company’s pulp 


operations. 


Standing (I. to r.): FRED S. SEABORNE, Chief Mill Manager; C. W. NELSON, Assistant Vice President and 


Director of the company’s Exp 





Committee (he is behind Mr. Seaborne); W. R. KELLETT, Assistant 


Vice President in Charge of Operations; DAVE EMERSON, Engineer; H. S. CRAIG, General Manager on 
construction at Terrace Bay, and GEORGE CLARKE, Staff Supt. of Sulfate Pulping. 





Many Executive Changes 
In M. & O. Mills 


Clarence Larson, newly elected vice 
president in charge of production of Min- 
nesota and Ontario Paper Co., has an- 
nounced appointment of Thomas R. Stein 
as resident manager of the International 
Falls, Minn., Division, the position Mr. 
Larson formerly held. Associated with 
Mando since 1936, Mr. Stein was resident 
engineer at the Falls prior to his promo- 
tion. 


Mr. Larson also disclosed that Fred G. 
Williams of Fort Frances, Ont., will fill 
the newly created office of chief mills 
accountant. Mr. Williams was formerly 
cost accountant at the Fort Frances plant 
of The Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Pa- 
per Co., Ltd. 


Promotion for two members of the Falls 
division engineering staff followed Mr. 
Stein’s appointment as resident manager. 
C. J. Kusnierek, former plant engineer, 
will succeed to the position of resident 
engineer. William C. Rindsland was ele- 
vated to succeed Mr. Kusnierek as plant 
engineer. 

K. F. Speelman becomes stores super- 
visor, the position Mr. Speelman held 
prior to his appointment as service engi- 
neer. The latter post is being eliminated. 
A. C. Hanson will resume his former du- 
ties as assistant to the stores supervisor. 


E. L. McCormack, general superintend- 
ent of the pulp and paper division, named 
William T. Martin as superintendent of 
chemical pulp manufacturing, a new post 
entailing general supervision over both 
the sulfite and kraft mills. Veteran in 
Falls Division supervisory positions, Mr. 
Martin has been superintendent of the 
kraft mill for a number of years. 


Also announced by Mr. McCormack 
was the appointment of Norman L. Jur- 
gensen as assistant to the. general super- 
intendent of the pulp and paper division. 
Mr. Jurgensen will move to International 
Falls from Kenora, Ont., Division, where 
he was superintendent of pulp and paper 
manufacturing. 


Forest management headquarters have | 
been moved from Minneapolis to Inter- 
national Falls, with George B. Amidon, 
forest management officer, moving to the 
border city. 


AUGUST SCHIEDERMAYER, tour fore- 
man for No. 6 and 7 machines at Thil- 
many Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis., 
honored in the Thilco News with a write- 
up in the “Know Your Foreman” de- 
partment, has two hobbies — collecting 
guns and raising hunting dogs. When 
“Red” goes hunting, his whole family 
joins him. 


T. E. ORBISON, of Appleton Woolen 
Mills, and DR. HARRY F. LEWIS, director 
of the Institute of Paper Chemitry in 
Appleton, Wis., were presented gavels 
denoting esteem for their work with the 
Y.M.C.A. in that city. Mr. Orbison and 
Dr. Lewis are past Y. Board presidents, 
the latter just completing his term. 
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Highly purified wood cellulose is one of the Country’s most important chemical 
raw materials. 

More than eighty per cent of all the viscose rayon and acetate yarns produced 
in this country are made from it. These yarns find their. way into the daily living of 
everyone, in many types of wearing apparel for,men, women, and children—and 
in a wide variety of other familiar articles. 

The tire manufacturers use purified wood cellulose in increasingly large quan- 
tities in the form of high-strength viscose rayon cords and fabrics that lengthen 
the lives of automobile and truck tires. 

Cellophane is made from purified wood cellulose, and so is another widely 
used transparent packaging material—cellulose acetate sheet and film. 

Photographic film and paper—vulcanized fiber—lacquers—and many other 
related products also are made from this basic raw material. 

Supplying highly purified wood cellulose produced by chemical processes is 
Rayonier’s job. A large part of the wood we use comes from our own forest prop- 
erties, which are under management that keeps them continuously productive. 
Research by our scientists has resulted in a number of types of wood cellulose, each 
developed to give best results in making the end products for which it is used. 


RAYONIER 


INCORPORA TCE D 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York * MILLS: Hoquiam, Port Angeles, Shelton, Washington; Fernandina, Florida 
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PRODUCER OF HIGHLY PURIFIED WOOD CELLULOSE for TEXTILES « TIRE 
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CHARLES J. GRANT (left), New Manager of Emperor 
Pulp & Paper Co., Marcellus Falls, N.Y., after several 
years with Union Bag & Paper, and later Sandy 
Hill Iron & Brass Works, where he was Sales Engineer. 
Emperor Pulp & Paper is a new company which pur- 
chased the former Marcellus Falls Paper Mills. Direc- 
tors are: Harold Yankowitz and Arnold Slawsby, 
Yankowitz Waste Co.; and Joseph McLaren, head of 
Maclaren, Inc., all of Glens Falls. 


T. H. TRIMBLE (right), recently named Sales and 
Service Supervisor for Hooker Electrochemical Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., in the Northeastern States. 


DR. WARREN L. McCABE, who left 
Carnegie Institute of Technology to head 
up research for The Flintkote Co., has 
been elected a vice president of that 
company and continues as its research 
director. He directs work at the new 
faboratory at Whippany, New Jersey. He 
was head of the department of chemical 
engineering at Carnegie Tech for ten 
years. 


T. W. TINKHAM, who was president of 
Technical Managers, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed director of manufacturing for 
San-Nap-Pak Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
New York City, according to Emanuel 
Katz, president. Mr. Tinkham, for five 
years during the war, served as general 
manager, progressively, of several divi- 
sions of the Bendix Aviation Corp. For 12 
years he was vice president in charge of 
manufacturing for General Motors Over- 
seas Operation. Mr. Tinkham will direct 
San-Nap-Pak’s three mills, at Wheel- 
wright, Mass., Northampton, Mass., and 
Wilmington, Del. 


JOSEPH E. ATCHISON, pulp and paper 
specialist with ECA, is in Europe on a 
three-months’ trip during which he will 
give to foreign mills the benefit of his 
experience in the manufacture of pulp 
from agricultural residue materials such 
as straw, bagasse, and other raw supply. 
He will also confer with foreign mills on 
production of hardwood pulps. 


GORDON BROWN, member of the Pulp 
Division sales staff of Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. in New York, died recently at a 
country club in Plandome, N. Y., near 
his home. An official report said he took 
his life by hanging. Mr. Brown was son 
of D. K. Brown, president of Neenah 
Paper Co., was married and had three 
children. 
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Riegel Elects Directors 


Stockholder of Riegel Paper Corp. 
elected Robert H. Evans, secretary of the 
company, and Ward Harrison, manager 
of production, as new directors at the 
annual meeting April 26 in Riegelsville, 
N. J. Directors reelected are John L. 
Riegel, president; Walker Hamilton, ex- 
ecutive vice president; Aaron P. Mitchell, 
vice president; German H. H. Emory, as- 
sistant treasurer; Theodore Riegel, assis- 
tant secretary; G. Lamont Bidwell, man- 
ager of the Milford N. J. mill; William 
H. Radebaugh, counsel. 


GEORGE W. WATERS, resident engineer 
for a well-known insurance company. Oc- 
casion was the fact that since Old Colony 
began a special safety campaign in 1931 it 
maintained an unusual record: six years 
with no lost time accident; and not more 
than three minor accidents in any one of 
the other years. 


WILLIAM F. GEORGE, New York dis- 
trict sales supervisor since 1942, has been 
named New York district sales manager 
for the Hooker Electrochemical Co. His 
headquarters are at 60 East 42nd St., New 
York City; his territory is downstate New 
York and northern New Jersey. 


ALBERT GARRETT, formerly assistant 
finishing superintendent at Fort Edwards, 
N. Y., mill of Scott Paper Co., has been 
appointed manager of the Scott mill at 
South Glens Falls, N. Y. Mr. Garrett has 
been with Scott since before the war, 
taking time out for fighting in the South 
Pacific as a member of the Army forces. 





George J. Lockbaum (left); Joseph Mazer (right). 
See below. 


GEORGE J. LOCKBAUM (left) has been 
promoted to the new post of “Staff Paper- 
making Advisor” at Scott Paper Co., ac- 
cording to RAYMOND C. MATEER, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President. He will report 
directly to the General Manager of the 
paper mills and his circuit will include 
mills at Chester, Pa.; Marinette, Wis.; Fort 
Edwards and Glens Falls, N. Y. He will 
also have a part in papermaking at Mil- 
ford, N. J., where the company has two 
machines. He has been with Scott for 30 
years. 

JOSEPH MAZER (right), Treasurer of 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Co., New York, 
with mills in New England, Pennsylvania 
and Florida, is Chairman of National Pa- 
per Division in the United Jewish 1949 
campaign for refugee fund. 

BERNARD McCABE, formerly tour fore- 
man of the pulp mill of Scott Paper Co.’s 
mill at Fort Edwards, N. Y., is now tour 
foreman of the company’s converting 
plant at South Glens Falls, N. Y. 





SMITH & WINCHESTER TUBING MACHINE, referred to as “Multiwall Tuber” in new converting bag plant of 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., produces sewed valve type bag tube in a wide range of sizes. 
Removal of one of valve cut-out knives produces open mouth sewed bag tube. In background is spot pasting 
unit. used with open mouth bags. Paper webs from several rolls at back of tuber meet at folding point and 
travel into the machine to form a gusset tube. A special type of cutting drum is used at front end under wn 


where valve notch is formed. 


According to A. E .WEAVER, Plant Manager, the tuber cuts as high as 300 bags per minute at top speed and 


bags may be four, five or six-wall containers. 
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JESSE R. LEWIS (left), Pulp Mill Superintendent at 
Coos Bay Pulp Corp. sulfite mill in Anacortes for 
many years, has been promoted to Acting Resident 
Mgr., succeeding the late Herman L. Hansen, accord- 
ing to Wylie Smith, Vice Pres. and General Mgr. of 
Scott subsidiary mills on the Coast. 

DR. GRAY KING (right), whose appointment as 
Assistant Technical Director in charge of Research at 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham, Wash., 
was announced previously in this magazine by Erik 
Ekholm, General Supt. Dr. King, a Ph.d. from McGill 
University, was formerly with Rayonier, Mellon Insti- 
tute and Celanese Corp. of America. 


Lewis Is Acting Manager 


Jesse R. Lewis, who had. been general 
superintendent of the Coos Bay Pulp 
Corp., mill at Anacortes, Wash., since 
the parent firm Scott Paper Co., purchased 
it in 1940, has been appointed acting 
resident manager, according to C. Wylie 
Smith, vice president and manager of 
Coos Bay Pulp. 

Prior to 1940, Mr. Lewis was assistant 
superintendent at the Bellingham mill of 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. He 
succeeds the late Herman Hansen, who 
was resident manager. 

Richard A. Sanman has been appointed 
office manager and chief accountant at 
Anacortes. 


H. ROBERT HEUER, shift superintend- 
end at the sulfite mill of Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview, Wash., was elected 
to a five-year term as trustee of Longview 
Elks, which have 1400 members and a 
$100,000 building program. 


W. R. (RAY) NORMINGTON has been 
promoted to the head office staff of Fibre- 
board Product’s Stockton division. He 
was formerly assistant carton dept. supt. 


LAWSON P. TURCOTTE, executive 
vice president of Puget Sound Pulp and 
Timber Co., Bellingham, was recently 
chosen as a member of .a committee to 
study the feasibility of a railroad linking 
the Pacific Northwest and Alaska through 
British Columbia. 


MRS. GEORGE (Kate) CROPPER whose 
husband is resident manager of the Ray- 
onier mill at Hoquiam, Wash., has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
University of Washington’s unique Arbo- 
retum, a 267-acre tract for experimental 
growth of plants and trees. 
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Jack Maurer Resigns 
As Fernstrom Vice President 


J. E. (Jack) Maurer, vice president and 
treasurer of Fernstrom Paper Mills in 
Pomona, Calif., has resigned that position. 
Mr. Maurer is an engineer, a graduate 
of California Institute of Technology, and 
for the past several years was chairman 
of the company’s expansion committee, 
directing expansion and modernization of 
the mill. He had been with the Fernstrom 
firm 12 years. 


Mr. Maurer said he. is leaving Fern- 
strom with best of relations and at a 
later date will announce his future plans. 
He resides at 1155 Loma Vista, Pomona. 


DENNIS CRITZER, who moved west 
from Wilmington, Del., where he was 
with Container Corp. of America, to be 
machine tender at the paperboard mill in 
Bellingham, Wash., which is a division of 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., has 
been promoted to superintendent of that 
division. Erik Ekholm, general superin- 
tendent, announced his appointment. Mr. 
Critzer succeeds LOUIS “LUKE” LAM- 
BERSON, who has returned to the Fibre- 
board Products organization, joining their 
staff at East Antioch, Calif., as a shift 
foreman. 


MORRIS CALLOWAY, master mechanic 
of the Fibreboard Products mill at Sum- 
ner, Wash., and mayor of Sumner, had 
his picture in Seattle paper Sunday sup- 
plement showing off his handling of a 
salmon fishing rod. MRS. BOB VAUGHN, 
wife of the assistant manager at Sumner, 
also was pictured in front of their attrac- 
tive home. Most of the section was de- 
voted to views of Sumner. 


MARVIN C. JONES, new mill manager 
for the kraft pulp and board mill being 
built at Springfield, Ore., by Weyer- 
haeuser, picked a convenient time to make 
the move West from Michigan as far as 
the education of his children is concerned. 
A son, Malcolm, graduates from Univer- 
sity of Michigan in June; daughter Miriam 
graduates from high school in Battle 
Creek the same time, and daughter Sara 
Lynne, finishes junior high in Lakeview. 
So the girls will be ready for new schools. 


CHARLES TIDWELL of the Hoquiam 
mill won $125 first prize in Rayonier’s 
4-game handicap singles bowling tourney 
at Shelton, Wash., with 901 aggregate in- 
cluding 136 handicap, to top a field of 
95 Rayonier men. JOHN GAVERESKI, 
Shelton mill personnel supervisor, was 
second with 889 (120 hand.); FLETCHER 
LAKE, safety supervisor, Port Angeles 
mill, third with 870 (180 hand.); D. D. 
Rhebeck, manager, timber division, Ho- 
quiam, fourth 853 (72 hand.); Bill Paul- 
sen, Port Angeles, fifth, 852 (216). 


VICTOR HUGHES, secretary of the Pa- 
ific Coast Paper Mills of Bellingham, has 
been chosen to head the Bellingham Com- 
munity Chest for 1949-1950. 


JOHN VAN OUNSEM, who is now paper 
mill manager at the Pioneer Division, 
Flintkote Co., Los Angeles 54, hails like 
many other papermakers from Appleton, 
Wis., where he was a mill chemist. He is 
6 ft. 6 inches tall, 41 years old, born in 
Cambridge, Mass., and moved to Cali- 
fornia in 1934. 


T. W. NICHOLSON, chemical engineer, 
research department, Woodfiber Division, 
Simpson Logging Co., and a 1948 Shibley 
Award contestant, has left that company 
since the reduction of its research activi- 
ties, and is living at 1022 East Ellinor St., 
Shelton, Wash. He was formerly with 
Dupont and Monsanto and graduated 
from the University of Washington chem- 
ical engineering department. 


KEITH McBAIN, former chief engineer 
for the B-F-D Division of Diamond 
Match Co., and prior to that plant engi- 
neer for Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s pulp 
mill at Everett, Wash., where he is a 
leading participant in pioneering hydrau- 
lic log barking, has joined Sanderson & 
Porter, engineers, 210 West 7th St., Los 
Angeles 14. On one of his first consulting 
assignments for Sanderson & Porter, Mr. 
McBain has flown to Atenquique, Mexico, 
to look over operations at that govern- 
ment-owned kraft mill. 


ED J. McGILL, pulp mill superintendent, ~ 
Rayonier, Inc., Shelton, Wash., and his 
wife, Betty have moved, to an attractive | 
new home on Hammersley Inlet southeast 
of Shelton. Their daughter, Sheila, is in 

her first year of college. 4 


WALTER SALMONSON, manufacturer's 
representative of Portland, Ore.; ELTON ~ 
JONES, Seattle attorney—who missed 
election to the state senate by two votes— 7 
and who is son of HARRY JONES, of 
Crown Z mill at Camas, and ANDY GOW, | 
of Rayonier’s industrial relations depart- * 
ment, Hoquiam, Wash., again joined in 
their annual spring fishing expedition for 
Cascade Lake trout‘on Orcas Island. 


NORMAN LEWTHWAITE, assistant resi- 
dent manager of the Port Townsend mill, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., is -a “playing” 
president of the Chevy Chase golf club, 
whose popular course is seven miles from 4 
the mill on Discovery Bay. 


DON REED, alcohol plant superintendent 
at Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Co., ¥ 
was a featured speaker at the convention | 
of Pacific Northwest Sewage Works En- © 
gineers in Bellingham. 


Raybestos-Manhattan Line to 
Fred Miller at Portland 


Fred Miller, president, Marine and In- 
dustrial Supplies and Service, Inc., Port- 
land, Ore., has announced appointment 
of his company as exclusive distributor 
in Oregon for the Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passiac, N. J., line of belting, hose, 
V belts, and mechanical rubber goods. 
Also announced is affiliation of George E. 
Cromwell as sales manager for Marine 
and Industrial Supplies and Service, 
which also represents Mid-West Fulton 
and other firms. 
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This giant new Fourdrinier at the St. Regis Tacoma mill is the highest speed 
ae — largest production machine ever built for multi-wall Kraft Bag Paper. 
Cylinder. . in eleven Cylinder. . . one of six As the arrows in the photo indicate, eight Hanna Air Cylinders were 
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they control nip loading pressure and raise upper rolls. 
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TONY SIEBERS (left), new Board Mill Supt., and HUGO 
TRYGG (right), new Pulp Mill Supt. at Springfield, 
Ore., pulp and board mill of Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Ce., which will be completed later this year. 


More About New Surts. 
At Springfield, Ore. 


Anthony P. Siebers, board mill super- 
intendent, and Hugo Trygg, pulp mill 
superintendent, at Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co.’s new mill at Springfield, Ore., are 
shown here. Their appointments were 
announced last month in PULP & PAPER 
by Marvin Jones, manager of the oper- 
ations at Springfield. This mill will have 
capacity for 150 tons a day of kraft pulp 
and container board, largely from sawmill 
trim. More than 100 sawmills are within 
50 miles of the mill, and this is becoming 
a new important center for wood utiliz- 
ation in diversified Weyerhaeuser forest 
products plants. 

Mr. Siebers, who has always taken a 
leading part in technical industry meet- 
ings in the Far West, resigned as paper 
mill superintendent at Longview Fibre 
Co. on May 19 but continued in a consult- 
ing capacity. He had been with Long- 
view Fibre since Apr. 25, 1928—over 20 
years—and prior to that was at Thilmany 
Pulp & Paper Co., in Kaukauna, Wis., 


where several members of the Siebers 
family are now employed. A brother is 
a superintendent there. In the board field, 
Mr. Siebers is generally regarded as an 
outstanding operator in the country. 


Mr. Trygg is a young man, who recently 
has been shift superintendent in the new 
kraft pulp mill which Weyerhaeuser Tim-~ 
ber Co. completed and started up last 
year at Longview, Wash. Prior to that he 
was with the recently built Marathon Pa- 
per Mills of Canada at Marathon, Ont., 
and with St. Regis Paper Co.’s Kraft Pulp 
Division at Tacoma, Wash. 


OTTO W. MIELKE, Gen. 
Mgr., Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne, pioneer Pacific 
Coast paper firm was 
honored at banquet cele- 
brating his 50 years’ 
service with firm. James 
K. Moffitt, president, pre- 
sented Mr. Mielke with 
silver serving tray en- 
graved with executives’ 
signatures. 





CHARLES BANNAN, manager of Pacific 
Gear & Tool Works, San Francisco, who 
formerly was closely associated with the 
Pacific Northwest pulp and paper industry 
while at Western Gear Works in Seattle, 
affiliate company, recently purchased a 
new home at 65 Mountain Springs Road, 
Twin Peaks, near San Francisco. 


PROFITS OF ST. HELENS Pulp & Paper 
Co., St. Helens, Ore., for 1948 were $1,- 
425,136, up $10,000 over 1947 in spite of 
5 weeks lost production from the flood 
last June. Total paper production was 
55,000 tons, slightly under 1947. 


THIS TRIO AGREED TO SIT STILL A MOMENT FOR THIS PICTURE BECAUSE THEY are the only three men 
now at the Stockton, Calif., mill of Fibreboard Products, Inc., who have been there over 30 years—since 
the first “stack” was “blown” at Stockton at 8 a.m., Dec. 11, 1918. 

Left to right: LES MULLINS, Board Mill Superintendent, born in Livingston, Ky., in 1894 and employed 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., Indianapolis and other Midwest mills before starting at Stockton as machine 


tender. 


AINSLEY BOSTON, Tour Boss, Board Mill, who started at Robert Gair Co. in New York and worked 
in Quebec and Monroe, Mich., before going west with Manager Mandel of the Monroe mill who had 


been appointed first manager at Stockton. 


HARRY LIVEZEY, Finishing Room Supt., native of Indiana, who started in steel mills, then in board mills, 
in Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Mich., before heading for California. He temporarily retired in ‘47 
as Container Dept. Supt., but his health improved and he returned to work last year. 
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Hercules Veteran to Assist 
In Paper Mill Sales 


Harry F. Kolb 
(right), manager of 
Hercules Powder 
Co.’s Paper Makers 
Chemical Depart- 
ment in San Fran- 
cisco, will assist in 
handling sales of 
paper chemicals to 
Hercules paper mill 
customers in Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr. Kolb, a San 
Francisco “native son,” is widely known 
in West Coast chemical circles. He has 
been with Hercules since 1918, and most 
of his business experience has been on 
the West Coast. 

Mr. Kolb has been manager of the Paper 
Makers Chemical Department office for 
the past five years, but has been con- 
cerned only with the sale of the depart- 
ment’s industrial chemicals and casein on 
the West Coast. His new duties will be 
in addition to this work. 

West Coast headquarters for Hercules 
paper chemical sales and technical serv- 
ice will continue to be at Portland, Ore., 
under M. J. Maguire, branch manager. 





State Department Wants 
Coast Industry Pictures 


The State Department wants koda- 
chromes of manufacturing processes in 
the Pacific Coast pulp and paper industry, 
according to Miss Sylvia Grovesmith, pic- 
ture editor of the magazine branch, De- 
partment of State, 250 West 57th St., New 
York City. The purpose is to reproduce 
color transparencies in the government’s 
“overseas information program” to go 
with an article on pulp and paper manu- 
facturing on the Pacific Coast. 


Frank Hoar of Jenssen 
Visits Coast Mills 


Frank J. Hoar, president and general 
manager of The G. D. Jenssen Co., Inc., 
Watertown, N. Y., engineers and suppliers 
of sulfite mill systems, made his first 
trip to Pacific Coast mills of Canada and 
the U. S. in April since before the war. 

He had one exciting day during the 
earthquake in Washington state, when he 
was high up in a mill boiler plant. There 
was lots of noise but no damage done. 


Importance of Rayon 


The 1948 consumption in the U. S. of cotton, 
wool and silk totaled 5,253,000,000 pounds or a 
decrease of 5% from the 5,474,000,000 pounds 
consumed in 1947. 

In contrast to the cotton decline and the 
leveling of wool, 1948 rayon consumption in the 
United States continued to expand, reaching a 
new peak of 1,149,400,000 pounds. This figure 
represented a 16% increase over the previous 
year, as compared with an annual rate of in- 
crease of 13% in each of the other two postwar 
years. 

The growing importance of rayon to the coun- 
try’s economy is emphasized by comparisons 
with prewar. Total 1948 rayon consumption has 
increased to two and one-half times the 1939 
consumption, with a somewhat greater increase 
of 206% being recorded by staple compared with 
a 135% increase in filament yarn. 
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A. P. JEWETT (left), for- 
merly Director of Sales 
for Provincial Paper Ltd., 
has been appointed Gen- 
eral Manager of the 
company at Port Arthur, 
Ont. 


C. M. CARMICHAEL, vice president, 
Stainless Steel Div., Shawinigan Chem- 
icals, Ltd., Montreal, spent several days 
on the coast late in April, visiting pulp 
and paper mills. 


L. K. BICKELL, chief chemist, B. C. Pulp 
& Paper Co., at Woodfibre, B. C., delivered 
a paper on sulfite pulping to the student 
body of the University of British Colum- 
bia in Vancouver recently. 


HAROLD MOORHEAD, resident engi- 
neer, Powell River Co., at Powell River, 
B. C., has been elected to the executive 
council of the Association of Professional 
Engineers in Vancouver. 


K. F. AIKENHEAD has succeeded J. N. 
TURVEY as president of Hayes-Lawrence 
Companies, Vancouver, B. C., manufac- 
turers of pulpwood and logging trucks, 
yarders and other equipment. He has 
played a prominent part in encouraging 
mechanized woods operations in eastern 
Canada. 


GORDON GODWIN, woodlands manager 
for Quebec North Shore Paper Co., has 
been re-elected vice president and chair- 
man, executive committee, Canadian For- 
estry Association. 


DR. JOHN S. BATES, of Montreal, has 
been visiting pulp and paper centers in 
Europe. He was recently elected chair- 
man of the board, Canadian Forestry 
Association. 


W. L. ELIASON, electrical superintendent 
of Ontario Paper Co., Thorold, Ont., has 
been elected chairman of the newly or- 
ganized Niagara international section of 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. 


TORE AHLEN, Flakt engineer, who lives 
in Three Rivers, Que., has taken up flying 
one motor rental planes. There are two 
rental flying services in Three Rivers. 


WILLIAM JAMIESON, veteran member 
of the engineering staff of Powell River 
Co., retired recently after serving 25 
years with the British Columbia paper 
company. 
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NORMAN A. ENGLISH, native of Ar- 
cadia, Wis., and law graduate of the U. of 
Wisconsin, who is general manager of 
logging subsidiaries of Powell River Co., 
directs oeprations of 11 logging camps 
from his Vancouver, B. C., office. In the 
basement of his Shaughnessy Heights 
home he has a very extensive assortment 
of high-powered wood-working tools with 
which he makes many furniture items. 


GEORGE S. BOND, employed for the 
past 20 years by Canadian Boxes, Ltd., 
subsidiary of Pacific Mills, Ltd. as a 
stitcher operator, was recently given rec- 
ognition by the Canadian Red Cross So- 
ciety for donating 15 pints of his blood. 


ERNEST C. CAMPBELL has been ap- 
pointed paymaster for Powell River Co. at 
Powell River, B.C. 


W. D. SANDBORN, chief electrical engi- 
neer, and J. G. MATHEWS, chief forester, 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., have com- 
pleted a survey to determine the resources 
available for a proposed pulp mill in north- 
ern Saskatchewan. 


HOWARD KENNEDY, formerly chief for- 
ester for Quebec North Shore Paper Co., 
the E. B. Eddy Co. and other Canadian 
companies, has been appointed to the 
board of directors, Photographic Supply 
Co., Toronto. 


OSWALD CRAWFORD, traffic manager, 
Powell River Co., addressed students at 
University of British Columbia recently 
when first diplomas were awarded for 
traffic management courses. 


H. W. TEMPLE has been appointed su- 
pervisor of training for Abitibi Power & 
Paper Co., and during March and April 


planned to visit several of the company’s 
mills. 


THOMAS AITKEN has joined the tech- 
nical department, Sorg Pulp Co., at Port 
Mellon, B. C., after spending several years 
with Price Bros. & Co., Kenogami, Que. 


WILLIAM S. HODGSON, formerly at the 
Fibreboard mill in Port Angeles, is now 
residing at 1219 Carlisle Avenue, Vic- 
toria, B. C. 





Sir Herbert Gepp 
Back in North America; 
Comments on World’s Paper 


Sir Herbert Gepp, 72-year-old dean of 
the pulp and paper industry of Australia, 
returned to North America to attend in 
late April and May the United Nations’ 
Food and Agricultural Organization Con- 
ference to consider problems of world pulp 
supply. 

“I am trying to see some of the things I 
missed on my last trip,” Sir Herbert told 
PULP & PAPER. His itinerary includes New 
York, Washington, Houston, Texas, Ta- 
coma and Shelton, Wash., and San Fran- 
cisco, returning to Australia in July. 

Sir Herbert was to act as an advisor at 
the FAO Conference to the common- 
wealth’s government delegate. 

“It is obvious that the world’s paper 
supply is seriously, even menacingly out 
of balance,” said Sir Herbert. After be- 
coming accustomed to the four and six 
page newspapers in Australia one is over- 
whelmed by the newsprint abundance in 
Canada and the U. S. I assume that one of 
the objectives at Montreal will be to seek 
a means of achieving more even distribu- 
tion, but whether it succeeds remains to 
be seen. 

“The world has few important sources 
of paper today apart from the producing 
regions of North America. Scandinavian 
countries have evidently reached the limit 
of their productivity and are living on 
their forest increment. Germany has seri- 
ously denuded her timber supplies and for 
generations will be a greater importer of 
paper than before the war. The United 
Kingdom has no paper production to speak 
of, but should have a great deal more. It 
is late, but not too late to find a remedy. 
In my opinion it lies in reduction of waste 
in the forest and manufacturing processes 
and greater care of the forest by the small 
holders of timber. 

“I know of no problem more serious. 
Humanity needs two things—food for the 
body and food for the mind, and we cannot 
have food for the mind if our supplies of 
paper are inadequate.” 

Last year Sir Herbert retired as manag- 
ing director of his company, Australian 
Paper & Manufacturers, Ltd., which oper- 
ates five mills, four in Victoria and one 
near Sydney, N.S.W. 


JOHN McINTYRE who has retired as 
public relations officer for Powell River 
Co. after 34 years’ service, joined the com- 
pany soon after its organization, his first 
job being with a woods crew in King- 
come Inlet. But he is an architect by 
profession and from 1919 to 1935 was 
townsite manager. Regarded by thou- 
sands of visitors to the British Columbia 
paper town as “Mr. Powell River”, John 
will continue to make his home there and 
will probably continue to welcome guests 
of Powell River Sales Co. 


CURLY WOODWARD (left), representing entire staff 
of Powell River Co., shakes hand of JOHN Mc- 
INTYRE (right)—-—"Mr. Powell River’—after pre- 
senting him with gift of traveling bag on occasion 
of his retirement as Public Relations Officer. After 
34 years, Mr. Mcintyre says he’s getting accustomed 
to Powell River and probably will continue to wel- 
come visitors. 
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The one most needed improvement in Cotton Dryer Felts 
since multiple ply felts were first'used in drying paper. Felts 
are first pre-stretched and pre-shrunk to remove stretch. 


A simple patented ‘‘Clipper Seam” is then added—good 
for the life of the felt. 


Cotton felts installed in a fraction of time needed for a 
“sewn”? seam. A more even “pull” on the felt. No bulky 
seam to mark your sheet. No sewing to rot out. Removes 
chance of wrinkles in your felt. 


Now available on all “Brandon” Cotton Dryer Felts 
also on Brandon “Scapa Hall” Asbestos Felts 


Morey Paper Mill Supply Co. 
309 SOUTH ST., FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
Sole Distributors of Dryer Felts Manufactured by 


BRANDON CORPORATION . Greenville, S. C. 
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GEORGE S. EDWARDS (left), with new headquarters 
at 544 American Life Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., is new 
Southern Territory Sales Engineer for Swenson Evapor- 
ator Co., serving under Southern Mgr. H. G. Movat, 
at same address. Mr. Edwards, lowa State graduate, 
was former Pulp Mill Supt. for West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper at Williamsburg, Pa. 


COVER C. PORTER (right), new Assistant to Mill 
Manager at Southland Paper Mills, Lufkin, Tex. Mr. 
Porter was formerly Chief Chemist. W. L. McHale is 
Vice Pres. and Mill Mgr. 


CHARLES R. LOCKARD, who has been 
serving as head of forest products utiliz- 
ation research at the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station in New Orleans for 
the past seven years, has assumed the 
same position at the Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station at Philadelphia. 


CAL SKILLMAN who spent 15 of his 18 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. years at 
the Hamilton, O., Division, became as- 
sistant director of public relations on 
May 1 


WALTER HARVEY, a forester graduate 
of University of Georgia, has been named 
wood procurement supervisor of Sonoco 
Products Co., Hartsville, S. C.. A pilot in 
AAF during the war, Mr. Harvey trans- 
ferred to Sonoco from the South Carolina 
Commission of Forestry. 


RICHARD G. COKER, secretary and 
chief engineer of Sonoco Products Co., 
Hartsville, S. C., was due to return May 
26 from a trip to England and France. 


Fall Meeting in Monroe 
For Southern Group 


Philip J. Hannan, Southern Advance 
Bag & Paper Company, Inc., Hodge, La., 
chairman of the Southern superintend- 
ents’ division, announces that the Fall 
Meeting of that division will be held Oct. 
24-26 at Monroe, La., in the Frances 
Hotel. 


ED H. GRAU, who had been serving as 
wood procurement supervisor of U. S. 
Gypsum Co.’s wallboard mill at Green- 
ville, Miss., has become woods depart- 
ment superintendent to succeed R. D. 
Rudolph, who was promoted to New 
Jersey offices. 


C. L. REDD, district manager at At- 
lanta, Ga., for General Electric Co., has 
announced a $500,000 service building 
under construction there at Peachtree In- 
dustrial Blvd. at Johnson Ferry Road. 
It will provide 7,000 square feet for of- 
fices; 40,000 square feet for shop; 7,000 
square feet for stockroom. G. J. Vande- 
Noorde is superintendent of service. 


VERN DELAPLAIN, ex-97th Division GI 
and Rio Grande newspaperman, has joined 
the Houston (Tex.) Division of Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Co. staff as super- 
visor of publications. 


CHAMPION PAPER & FIBRE CoO. has 
added 39,910 acres of forest to its “Tree 
Farm,” making a total of 138,036 so classi- 
fied. 


Austell Mill Has 
New Equipment 


The new mill of Austell Paper Boara 
Corp., at Austell, Ga., will have 60-65 
tons capacity, it’s new equipment in- 
cludes: a six cylinder Moore & White 
machine with two 7-stack Lobdell cal- 
enders, and Manhattan rubber rolls; 
drive with Link Belt gears and Downing- 
chines, and an older Miami unit; a Bab- 
cock & Wilcox power boiler equipped with 
Detroit rotor stoker; four large and three 
small Buffalo centrifugal stock pumps. 

The paper machine has a Westinghouse 
drive with Link Belt gears and Downing- 
town extractor rolls. 

Ross Puette, president of Carolina Paper 
Board Co., Charlotte, N. C., is its princi- 
pal. Garland Francis, of the Charlotte 
mill, will be manager at Austell. 


Southern Corp. 
Opens Office 

The Southern Corp., dealers and repre- 
sentatives for mill supplies, has opened 
for business at 21 Broad St., Charleston, 
S. C. The company, formed by Matthew 
B. Barkley, of Charleston, and William 
McIntosh, Jr., of Savannah, Ga., both ex- 
perienced in mill business, will cover 
principally the Southeast. 

According to Mr. Barkley, the presi- 
dent, the firm offers paper mills sound 
experience in maintenance and operation 
problems as related to use of certain 
equipment and supplies, concentrating on 
a specialty sales service for paper mills 
of this region. 

Mr. McIntosh, a civil engineer, is a 
graduate of Auburn, with 15 years’ expe- 
rience in maintenance and plant engi- 
neering in Southern mills. Mr. Barkley 
was graduated from Yale in 1928 as a 
chemical engineer. 

Among lines handled by Southern 
Corp. are: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Multi-Metal Wire Cloth Co.,Owen Bucket 
Co., Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co., Buck- 
ner Process Co., D. O. James Gear Mfg. 
Co., Michigan Pipe Co., Brown Hutchin- 
son Iron Works, American Manganese 
Steel Div., and Glover Machine Works. 


A Production Record 
At Union Bag & Paper Corp. 


The five paper machines in Union Bag 
& Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga., one of 
the biggest mills in the world, averaged 
less unscheduled lost time during March 
than in any other month on record. Ac- 
cording to Dr. C. E. Hartford, manager 
of the pulp and paper division of Sa- 
vannah, all five machines ran 95.7% of 
scheduled time during that month. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CO. announced 
Feb. 5 that it had closed a contract to pur- 
chase the Southern Acid and Sulphur Co. 
with plants at Houston, Beaumont and 
Port Arthur, Tex., Shreveport, La., and 
Little Rock, McKamie and Macedonia, 
Ark. The acquisition will further diversify 
Mathieson’s line of basic chemicals. Math- 
ieson will distribute 250,000 of its stock 
to stockholders of the company in pay- 
ment. 


THE DORR COMPANY’S office in At- 
lanta, Ga., of which I. W. Johnson is man- 
ager, has been moved from the William 
Oliver Building to 800 Peachtree N.E. 





One of the Men Behind Eastwood Wires... 


Jack Cove 
Knows how to “baby” fourdrinier wires 


After all the care that goes into 
fashioning Eastwood wires, Jack 
Cove won't let anything happen to 
spoil their perfection. That’s why 
he carefully makes a “cocoon” of 
soft packing to protect the fin- 
ished wire. Next, he cradles it ina 


EASTWOOD-NEALLEY CORPORATION 
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strong wooden box. All of this lov- 
ing care is taken to make sure the 
wire reaches the mill in perfect 
condition, ready for along and use- 
ful life of papermaking. Eastwood 
employees know that our wires 
represent their reputation too. 





‘Belleville, N. J. 
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Be. how about the LIME MUD WASHER... 
aced 4 you now use a single-stage of lime mud washing in your i = 




















ur- recausticizing plant. you probably aren’t getting the most out of your 
= equipment. Two stages of counter-current decantation washing of lime In the development of the Dorr 
o mud prior to filtration is now a standard design feature of the Dorr Con- Continuous Recausticizing System, 
nia, tinuous Recausticizing System. There’s a good chance that you can our engineers have accumulated a 
‘sify incorporate this important advance into your present system .. . at a of 
: nia “ ai ‘ wealth of experience. Why not 
ath- relatively small cost . . . without providing additional thickening area. ’ " 
tock Modification of the feed and overflow boxes, redesign of the middle pet this knowledge to work for 
ay - on ; . ‘ 
’ tray, and an additional diaphragm pump are the only changes required. you ... ona real dollar saving 
: = ‘ a: : : basis? A Dorr engineer will glad! 
At- Here’s how this simple conversion will improve your entire recausticizing ins : ed 
vane operation. Two-stage Dorr installations consistently reduce soda content check your recausticizing flow- 
a of the filter feed to 114%, yielding a filter cake feed to the kiln containing sheet for possible modifications. 
ae one-half of one percent soda, expressed as Na.O. This means increased \ 
chemical recovery, improved kiln operation and longer life for kiln linings. 


In addition, two-stage mud washers increase the flexibility of the system. 





First. in an emergency, the top two compartments can serve as a White 


Liquor Clarifier, the bottom two providing a single stage of mud wash- THE DORR COMPANY, ENGINEERS 
ing. Second. if the filter station is down, the lime mud is sufficiently low S70 UNENGTON AVE, KEW VORK 22, 06. V. 
. : : ‘ ATLANTA * TORONTO + CHICAGO 
in soda content to be fed directly to the kiln. DENVER * LOS ANGELES 


RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES 
WESTPORT, CONN. 
SUGAR PROCESSING 
PETREE & DORR DIVISION, NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 
ASSOCIATES AND REPRESENTATIVES 

Dorr Technical Services and Equipment Are Also 
Available Through Associated Companies and Rep- 
resentatives in the Principal Cities of the World. 
Names and Addresses on Request. 
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THE AMERICAN PULP AND PAPER 
MILL SUPERINTENDENTS 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
111 West Washington Street 


220 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
JUNE 15-17, 1949 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


June 15, 1949 





9:30 A. M. Business Meeting 
10:30 A.M. General Conference 
to 
12:30 A. M. 
2:30 P. M. Group Meetings 


to Wood Room and Woods Operations 





5:00 P. M. Mill Maintenance 
June 16, 1949 Coated Papers 

9:30 A. M. Group Meetings 

to Fine Paper and Tissues 

12:30 P. M. Sulphite 
Board 

2:30 P.M. Group Meetings 

to Kraft 
5:00 P. M. Power 


Graphic Arts 
June 17, 1949 





8:00 A. M Men’s Breakfast 
9:30 O.M General Conference 
to Materials Handling in Pulp and Paper Mills 
12:30 P. M. 
2:30 P. M. General Conference 
to Industrial Relations in Pulp and Paper Mills 
5:00 P. M. 
7:30 P.M. Banquet and Dance 
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Service Pins Awarded 
At West Linn and Camas 


Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. held service 
pin banquets at 
Camas, Wash., and 
West Linn, Ore., in 
May, and top hon- 
ors went to Henry 
(Al) Bolton (right) 
of West Linn, who 
received a 50-year 
pin. For many years 
with Crown Zeller- 
bach and predeces- 
sor companies he was machine tender at 
West Linn plant where he started work- 
ing at the age of thirteen. 

Instead of accepting the usual week 
at San Francisco as guest of the com- 
pany, for a long term worker, Mr. Bolton 
requested that the ceremony be held lo- 
cally with local friends attending. All 
members of the West Linn 35-year club 
were guests, as were plant supervisors, 
company executives and personal and 
family friends totaling about 100 people. 

Leaders in years of service at the 
Camas service pin presentation were Wil- 
ford H. Faler, 40 years, and Edward F. 
Barthelemy, 35 years. At Camas 97 men 
and women employes received pins in- 
dicating 5 to 40 years “employment with 
the company. 

Louis Bloch, chairman of the board, 
presented pins at Camas and West Linn. 

A. G. Natwick, assistant resident man- 
ager, delivered the main address at Camas. 





F. A. Drumb, resident manager, extended. 


the welcome, and V. C. Gault, supervisor 
of industrial relations, presided. 

At West Linn, W. D. Welsh, of San 
Francisco office, officiated, and P. T. Sin- 
clair, resident manager, made introduc- 
tions. 


Camas Open House 

Crown-Zellerbach Corp. held open 
house at its Camas, Wash., plant May 
12-13-14 providing a 2-hour conducted 
tour throughout the plant for guests, 
which were expected to total over 5,000. 
This is the plant’s first open house since 
before the war. 

Special displays viewed by visitors in- 
cluded exhibit depicting logging opera- 
tions, types of wood used at the plant, 
and displays from Western Waxed Pa- 
per Co., a subsidiary company, and from 
the organization’s West Linn, Ore., plant. 


First Market Pulp Mill 
Of Kind Starts Up 

Green Bay Pulp and Paper Co.’s new 
semi-chemical neutral sulfite market pulp 
mill at Green Bay, Wis., started operations 
late in March. 

Marketed at a price equal to that of or- 
dinary unbleached sulfite, the output is 
about 50 tons per day, made from poplar. 


June, 1949 





GOES TO MARKET 





From this Mississippi River shipping terminal of Freeport Sulphur Company at Port Sulphur, 
Louisiana, Sulphur is shipped to Industry. 
One of a series of Stories on Sulphur 


Y RAIL and by water Sulphur shipments leave Gulf Coast ports 
bound for market. Where is the market for Sulphur? Everywhere 
we look around us. A hundred times a day we touch and use food, 
materials and articles in which Sulphur has played a part. Sulphur’s 


markets are the countless industries which need its help. 


HESE industries make use of the chemical properties of Sulphur 
to supply us with such products as rubber, paper, fertilizer, 
chemicals, rayon, petroleum products, steel, dyes, paints, explosives 
and textiles. And these are only a few of the products in which 


Sulphur is a key factor. 


OMETIMES Sulphur is used just as it comes from the mines. 
Often it is converted into Sulphur Dioxide or Sulphuric Acid 
before it goes to work. Usually its service is performed behind the 
scenes at some stage in the process and Sulphur does not appear in 


the final products — the products we buy in the stores. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 


OFFICES: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
MINES: Port Sulphur, Louisiana © 
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Freeport, Texas 








how to get 


more 
profits 


out of your mill 


$ 
$ 






Modernize 
now with 
EBASCO’S 


help 
$ 






Is your mill ‘falling behind”’, due to 
obsolete equipment, inefficient flow 
of materials, outmoded storage and 
handling methods, etc.? The longer 
these conditions exist, the more you 
limit your future profits, particu- 
larly in the face of today’s mounting 
competition. 

Companies confronted with these 
crucial problems are finding profit- 
able solutions through EBasco. 


EBASCO OFFERS YOU ANY 
OR ALL OF THE FOLLOWING: 


@ Complete survey of your plant 
needs by an experienced team 

of engineers, constructors and 
business consultants. 


@ Recommendations for over- 
all plant modernization, or 
improvement of any phase of 
operation. 


@ Complete design and 
construction services. 


Let’s Discuss Your Problems 


EBASCO is ready to consult with you 
and prepare a modernization pro- 
gram to fit your individual require- 
ments. Such programs are designed 
to pay for themselves in a reasonable 
time. There is no obligation for pre- 
liminary discussions. y not plan 
today—with Esasco’s help—for 
assured profits tomorrow. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 
Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


aS CONs,, 


3 v% 
Ebasco Teamwork gets < % 
things done anywhere BAS wi) ‘ 
in the world. *o oa 


*, 
* «* 
8s cons¥* 


Appraisal - Budget - Business Studies - Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction - Financial - Industrial Relations 
inspection & Expediting - lasurance & Pensions 
Purchasing - Rates & Pricing - Research - Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods - Taxes - Traffic 








KIMBERLY CLAY SILOS 


If the ancient rulers of Egypt, so fond 
of great monuments tediously built by 
hand, had seen how quickly Kimberly- 
Clark Corp.’s new clay silos at Kimberly, 
Wis., were built, they would have been 


_ full of regrets over the age in which they 


had lived. 

With a three-story-high “penthouse” on 
top, the combined clay silos reach 137 
feet skyward. The circular structures 
were poured around the clock for a 
straight 164 hours—a week. They ad- 
vanced skyward at the rate of seven 
inches an hour. 

The silos are each 28 feet in diameter. 
After the foundation was set, a spindly- 
appearing scaffolding was erected to a 
height of 150 feet. Then the pouring of 
concrete began. A circular form, four 
feet deep, was used. This raised steadily 
upward on jacks. As the concrete silo 
advanced slowly upward, the material ac- 
tually remained in the form for about 
3% hours before being left to stand on 
its Own. 

These new silos will provide storage 
at Kimberly for an additional 1,000 tons 
of clay. Kimberly men called them “a 
major step in a modernization and house- 
keeping improvement program in the 
coating plant.” They followed a_ two- 
machine addition to book and magazine 
paper production at Kimberly over a 
year ago. 

The new storage means that the plant 
will always have a one month’s supply 
of bulk clay on hand, which is expected 
to prevent any shutdowns from interrup- 
tion in supply from Georgia sources. The 
system provides protection of materials 
and less dust nuisance. 





VIEW OF NEW CLAY SILOS at Kimberly, Wis., mill of 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., taken by PULP & PAPER. 


The coating clay is now received in 
hopper-bottom railroad cars on an en- 
closed track, It then goes into a 25-ton 
per hour airveyor, which is used both 
for delivery and for unloading. It moves 
the clay to the feed bins above the weigh 
hoppers. 

Calcium carbonate can also be received 
in hopper cars, first screw conveyed and 
then airveyed with the present system. 
Link-Belt furnished the screw conveyors. 


Flambeau Mill Road Binder 





TRUCKS OF FLAMBEAU PAPER DIV., Kansas City Star Co., Park Falls, Wis., are pictured at left, each 
carrying 3,000 gallons of sulfite liquor. At right, close-up shower pipes (spraying equipment) of 


Flambeau trucks. 
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ROBERTS BURRS 


INSURE 


Lower Stone Costs 
Better Pulp 


Pacifi Qrast- Sunply. 
PORTLAND, OREGON - = a CALIFORNIA 


YES! GO WEST! 1949 Fall Meeting TAPPI, Portland, Oregon 











Since 1911 


GRIFFITH RUBBER MILLS 
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YES! GO WEST! 
1949 Fall Meeting TAPP! 
Portland, Oregon 
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Liquid Alum TANKS in a Paper ret he 

all 2439 N.W. 22nd Ave., Portland, 
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= wi ba « E e 

- 25d 3 Canadian Earnings 
= <= S wy ay 

= “ 7” | = g 4 Levelling Off in Canada 

a ra 4o%y § 

- 7 ol F 4 S z Record production and high profits marked the 
e Fs Sr . 2 2 2 past year in Canada’s pulp and paper industry, but this 
£ > 8238 z ar & spring there was accumulating evidence that while the 
= wv 5 5 3 g 2 & “ tempo of operations was being well maintained earnings 
: = £2 Bote = = were levelling off to some extent. 

= Pp HA ZEGO 6 aA , a 

g & eepte et 5 The post-war boom in pulp and paper securities 
. = . Ms slackened off, and company executives from coast to 
o ea =| = coast agreed that the coming months would probably 
e & = 2 4 O be devoted more to stabilizing gains than in charting 
3 a | 3 , = the course for future expansion. 

as = a g 4 = The financial picture of the industry has been colored 
bo “9 = S e 5 ¢ ©) by price tendencies. Newsprint prices, twice boosted 
2 y a = Q Ps 3 z during the past year, seemed likely to retain their 
3 & @ fo | oF a 2 8 level for a while notwithstanding weakness in the spot 
oc zx Z 8 ZSO 4s market. Newsprint was still in short supply and seemed 
. e a 2 g aS Sy E likely to remain so almost indefinitely barring further 
g 3 & aie J 235 oa FE S restrictions on normal trading. Prices of higher grades 
38 M4 S g 3 a © z i} 2 te @ of pulp held up, but there were several declines in the 
a § a peewee & 8 z price of lower grades and boards, and some fine paper 
ve ° 33 companies’ earnings reflected a softer market for their 
ao 8 aa | output. 


Market for pulp and paper securities in Canada this 
spring lacked the buoyancy of a few months ago, al- 
though this might have been due more to uncertainty 
in business conditions generally than to lack of confi- 
dence in this specific industry, which indeed offered no 
signs of failing health. 


Many companies in Canada reported greater volume 
of operations than ever before and an improved financial 
status, but such favorable reports were not invariably 
reflected in the security markets. In fact, the general 
trend was downward. Even after providing $1,500,000 
to increase the reserve against possible decline in inven- 
tory values and other charges, Abitibi Power & Paper 
Co. reported a profit of $9,413,000. Since this company 
has been fighting it uphill way back after a long period 
of receivership such a report might have been expected 
to enhance its shares, but common and preferred showed 
no reaction, and Abitibi stock was selling at less after 
the report was issued than it was a few months ago. 


No distortions due to me- 


chanical strains or temperature changes develop 


in the new Bauer, 






Such earnings were more or less typical of an indus- 
try which has recovered a tremendous lot of ground 
since the days not much more than a decade ago when 
many of its units were in serious financial difficulties and 
production was far short of capacity. The industry this 
year has reached a condition of balance at a high rate 
of operation. 
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More than ever before the situation demanded empha- 
sis on stability, intelligent analysis of marketing policies, 
inventory sales ratios, wood prices and labor rates, 
maintenance of operating efficiency. 





In marketing one of the most serious problems was 
that of dollar shortage in overseas markets—an exas- 
perating situation which saw the United Kingdom pay- 
ing $170 per ton for Swedish newsprint so as to save 
dollars although Canadian newsprint was offered at 
$100, while in another part of the world Australia felt 
obliged to cease pulp and paper purchase from her 
sister dominion Canada while paying inflated prices to 
Italy, Germany, Finland and even Japan, all of them 
recent enemies. But this was a problem which the Ca- 
nadian industry could not very well hope to solve itself. 
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MATERIALS 
Groundwood screenings 
Sulphite screenings 


Kraft screenings 
Steamed wood at atmos- 

pheric pressure 
Steamed wood at elevated 


pressures 
Semi-Chemical pulp 
Waste paper 


Straw pulp 
Asplund fiber 
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ONE CONTRACTOR 

PROGRESS IN FELTS —_— 

PULP and PAPER MILL 
CONSTRUCTION 








B.C. BRIDGE: DREDGING 





Over tHe ENTIRE SPAN of modern paper 
manufacture, paper machine felts have been made 


in the same general way—same general way, that POWELL RIVER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


is, until Orr chemically-treated felts appeared. 
Development of OrR-CHEM (treated) felts is now 


gradually revolutionizing the art of felt manufac- BLOEDEL, STEWART & WELCH, LTD.’s 
ture—not the actual weaving of the felts, but the Sulphate Pulp Mill at Alberni 
further processing of them after weaving to insure 
better service on the paper machine than would 
otherwise be possible. are completing 
Now, a fully-equipped laboratory has been in- H. R. MacMILLAN EXPORT CO., LTD.’s 


stalled in which to study and test felts—for stretch, 
porosity, fatigue resistance, etc. 
Research, ever seeking the new to replace or 


Sulphate Pulp Mill at Nanaimo 


improve the old. and are preparing the site for 
ORR-CHEM STANDARD COLUMBIA CELLULOSE CO. 
(Treated) FELTS (Untreated) FELTS 


All Machine Requirements 
For faster . .. more efficient . . . more economical 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO. work on your pulp or paper mill. 


aioe BRITISH COLUMBIA 


BRIDGE: DREDGING 


cCo.LTD. 
544 HOWE STREET VANCOUVER B.C. 


ORR-CHEM 
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Howard Smith Mills 
Acquire Donnacona 


E. Howard Smith, president of the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills Ltd., recently 
announced that company now has prac- 
tically a controlling interest in the Don- 
nacona. Paper Co. He said Donnacona 
has- under way a program of plant mod- 
ernization which will extend over the next 
few years, and which, it is expected, will 
be financed largely, if not altogether, out 
of earnings. 


New Record 


More newsprint than ever before in 
history was being produced early this 
year in North America. 

March, 1949, was a new all-time rec- 
ord and also the entire first quarter 
brought greatest output of any quarter in 
history, 8.9% more than any previous 
one. March output totaled 534,100 tons. 


Commercial Development Assn. 
Elects ‘49-’50 Officers 


The annual meeting of the Commercial 
Development Association was held in New 
York in March and these officers were 
elected for 1949-50: D. C. Goodale, Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind., 
president; F. A. Soderberg, General Dye- 
stuff Corp., New York City, vice-presi- 
dent; C. W. Walton, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn., treas- 
urer; G. O. Cragwall, Charles Pfizer & Co.., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., executive secretary. 


New directors are: J. H. Boyd, consul- 
tant, New York City; John B. Calkin, di- 
rector of department of industrial cooper- 
ation, University of Maine, Orono, Me.; 
A. G. Fisher, Jr., U. S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals Co., Inc., New York City; and W. B. 
Plummer, Indoil Chemical Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 





BROWN-HUTCHINSON PREFABRICATES 





PROTECTION 


AGAINST | 


Costly Recurring Replacements 
Costly Shutdowns for Coating and Cleaning 
Against Rust and Corrosion 
Structural Failures 
Galvanic Action When Near Copper and Brass 





Typical Prefabri- 
cated Units of 
pipe made of 14 
gauge, No. 35 
Satin finish Mon- 
el. Flanges are 
Y%"" Monel. 





B-H ALLOY LINES ARE MONEY MAKERS 


Because 
Prefabricated, lightweight sections result in lower 


installation costs. 





Alloy lines last longer and require less maintenance. 
Alloy provides freedom against contamination and 
discoloration of your products. 


Alloy gives full corrosion resistance to chemicals and 


waters. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
SOUTHERN CORPORATION, P.O. BOX 810, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


BROWN-HUTCHINSON vores ‘ws: 








Fifth Machine Starts Up 
At Plattsburg Mill 


The fifth paper machine—a 132-in. Be- 
loit Fourdrinier— has started up at the 
Plattsburg, N. Y., operations of the B-F-D 
Division of The Diamond Match Co. ad- 
ding 25 tons a day of facial tissue output. 

Bradford O. Preu, vice president in 
charge of the B-F-D division and J. 0, 
Julson, general manager of the pulp and 
paper operations, officiated at the start- 
up and officials of Plattsburg were guests. 
Engineering was by Charles T. Main, 
Boston. 

According to Mr. Preu, improvements 
at the Ogdensburg mill are progressing 
“very much up to schedule.” 

The head machine is equipped with a 
Beloit patented cross-flow distributor, 
head vat and double adjustable slice, 
complete with rectifier roll, and fed 
through a Beloit stream flow valve. 

The Fourdrinier carries a 132-in. wire 
and is of the Beloit cantilevered type with 
stainless steel clad beams, frames and 
cross-ties, and equipped with stainless 
steel suction boxes and savealls. The press 
equipment includes’ Beloit patented 
suction press and suction pressure rolls, 

The Yankee dryer is 12 ft. in diameter, 
suitable for high pressure _ operation, 
mounted in continuously lubricated anti- 
friction bearings. An open-side calender 
stack of latest Beloit design and a uniform 
speed reel follow the Yankee dryer. 
Multiple unwind stands, duplexing rolls 
and new design double drum winder, 
handle the completed rolls of paper from 
the reel. 

The machine is driven by helper type 
electric motors with speed determined 
by the Yankee dryer motor. A continuous 
oil lubrication system serves all the large 
roll bearings on the machine. The ma- 
chine rolls are anti-friction bearing 
mounted throughout. 


Value of Sales of U. S. Pulp, Paper, 
Board and Products 


Year Value 

RESIST ae ee eS heme $ 575,000,000 
I es as eee 616,000,000 
RR SSRI Se Rett She 827,000,000 
pA aeiet T erttaenett eA Tn 8, 05 839,000,000 
MSE Eat ABLE Beal at 910,000,000 
| ES aA Seer a 928,000,000 
Re REE ete the 944,000,000 
SO Re ee 1,318,000,000 
Ee Sea ane Cake 1,552,000,000 
NT oe ne 1,507,000,000 


*Preliminary. 
Source: Pulp and Paper Section, Forest Products Division; 
Office of Domestic Commerce. 


New Fourdriniers 
Installed by Nekoosa 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. completed 
recently the installation of complete new 
Fourdrinier sections on Nos. 5 and 6 ma- 
chines at the Port Edwards, Wis., mill. 
A new roof over the two machines was 
completed a year ago together with ex- 
tensive improvements in lighting and ven- 
tilation. These improvements along with 
the recent installations will insure even 
better quality fine papers from the two 
machines. 
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J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORP. honored R. W. GROTT (extreme right) at a New York dinner as a new member 
of the Ross “Twenty-Five Year Club.” Mr. Grott began as draftsman with the company in 1924, and is now an 


oc 4 
ve in 





g and Purchasing Department. Other members of the club and their wives were present, 


including J. O. Ross (at head of table), chairman of the board; President S. W. Fletcher (left); Vice President A. E. 
Montgomery of Chicago (second man from right), Vice President F. W. Partsch of Boston, and R. E. Schultz. 


Strathmore Open House 
In Woronoco Mills 


The Strathmore Paper Co. held 
an open house recently at its Woron- 
oco mills for the families and friends 
of the employes of both its West 
Springfield and Woronoco (Mass.) 
mills. Visitors were welcomed by 
George E. Williamson, president; 
Cassius M. Bryan, vice president in 
charge of production; Arthur E. 
Shattuck, vice president and man- 
ager of supply; F. Nelson Bridgham, 
vice president and treasurer, and 
Harry E. Riggs, vice president in 
charge of sales. 


Esco Announces Special Anti- 
Corrosion Fittings 


Electric Steel Foundry Co. of 
Portland, Ore., has recently added 
to its line of pipe fittings in popular 
analyses of stainless steel by regular 
production of fittings and centri- 
fugally cast pipe up to 14 in. IPS to 
standards IPS and flange specifica- 
tions cast in ESCO Alloy 20, pro- 
duced under license of The Duriron 
Co. 

This austenitic stainless steel is 
especially resistant to nitric-sul- 
furic acid mixtures. The alloy con- 
tains sufficient nickel to hold the 
copper in solution, which is essential 
for resistance to sulfuric acid. The 
chromium and molybdenum con- 
tribute resistance to oxidizing acids. 

Detailed information as to products 
available or properties of Alloy 20 
may be obtained by asking for ESCO 


Bulletins 165-A and 166 respectively. - 


THE BRISTOL CO. has published a 
new bulletin, No. P1238, which con- 
tains 56 pages of detailed informa- 
tion on thermocouples, protection 
tubes, and other pyrometer acces- 
sories. Copies are available from 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, 
Conn. 
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D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. 
Adds Plant Facilities 

Re-elected officers of the D. J. 
Murray Manufacturing Co., Wausau, 
Wis., are F. C. Boyce, Wauwatosa, 
Wis., president; M. P. McCullough, 
Chicago, vice president; C. E. Staky, 
executive vice president and mgr.; 
George L. Ruder, treasurer; A. W. 
Plier, secretary and assistant mgr. 
The company recently purchased 
considerable adjoining property and 
new plant equipment has _ been 
added. 





Semtile tanks have no limitations 
as to shape or size, provided a 
vertical type unit is used. 

They can be erected in almost 
any location and in extremely 
confined space where it would 
not be possible to fabricate 
other types. 

They withstand heavy bearing 
loads, as this results in a compres- 
sion on the wall which aids in 


New Valve Designed 


*"Tork-Master Co., Long Beach, 
Calif.. announces development of 
it’s MacBain “Positive Shut-Off” 
valve, designed for many uses in 
industries. 

Valves are available from ware- 
house stocks in 2 in., 3 in. and 4 in. 
sizes from 150 lb. and 300 lb. pres- 
sures. For more complete details 
and list prices write: Tork-Master 
Co., Inc., 1624 Seabright Ave., Long 
Beach 13, Calif. 


resisting temperature and shrink- 
ing stresses. 


Other Semtile features to 
remember — 


No through joints in a Semtile 
tank, either horizontally or verti- 
cally. 


Semtile salt-glazed tile presents 
a smooth flowing, easy to clean 
surface. 


Yes! Go West! 1949 Fall Mesting TAPPI, Portland, Oregon 


SEMUS) 


Stebbins Engineering Corporation 


TEXTILE TOWER 
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JOHN E. MINCH, Gen. 
Mgr. of the Dayton, O., 
mill, whose promotion to 
Vice President of the 
Howard Paper Mills, with 
three Ohio mills, was an- 
nounced here last month. 





MERLE B. SHAW, for 30 years with the 
paper section of the National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., retired 
April 1. 


DONALD K. BALLMAN has now been 
appointed general sales manager of Dow 
Chemical Co. He was formerly assistant 
sales manager. 


Nopco Chemical Co. 


Names New President 

The board of Nopco Chemical Co., Har- 
rison, N. J., has announced the election of 
Thomas A. Printon as president. Mr. 
Printon succeeds Charles P. Gulick, one 
of the company’s founders and president 
since 1932. Mr. Gulick will continue as 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Printon, a graduate of Boston Col- 
lege, 1917, served in World War I, and 
joined Nopco in 1922, later became New 
England district manager, then head of 
the textile division, and vice president in 
1938. 


SALES ENGINEER — Permanent posi- 
tion for Mechanical Engineering gradu- 
ate, between 35 and 45 years of age. Re- 
quires sales experience in selling, pulp 
and paper, logging, mining and general 
construction machinery and equipment. 
Forward application to Box P&P 45, 
Pulp & Paper, 71 Columbia St., Seattle 
4, Wash. 
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The set of a sail can win the race. 


The finish of the sheet can win the order. 
The Draper Felt is there with the finish. 


BRareyy, 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 
CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


RALPH E. BRIGGS, Sales Manager 


@ BRADFORD WEST, Pittsfield, Mass. @ WILLIAM N. CONNOR, Jr., Canton, Mass. @ L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. @ 
@ WALTER A. SALMONSON, 2514 Northeast 59th Ave., Portland, Oregon @ L. L. GRIFFITHS, Jr., Kalamazoo, Mich. @ 
@ HAROLD H, FISH, Syrocuse, N. Y. @ 
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New President Heads 
Australian Group 

Dr. H. E. Dadswell is the president of 
the new interim executive committee of 
the Australian Pulp and Paper Industry 
Technical Association, which held its an- 
nual general meeting recently in Mel- 
bourne. 

Mr. Dadswell succeeds H. B. Someret. 
The vice president is L. R. S. Benjamin. 
Members of the executive committee in- 
clude K. S. Bull, representing the As- 
sociated Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd.; G. W. 
Ellis, Australian Paper Manufacturers, 
Ltd., and J. L. Somerville, Australian 
Newsprint Mills, Ltd. 

G. H. Wiltshire is honorary treasurer, 
and other executive members are Dr. W. 
E. Cohen, A. C. Fisher and D. E. Dale, 
with E. P. O’Leary continuing as secretary. 


New Book on Newsprint 
Compiled by R. S. Kellogg 

“Newsprint Paper in North America” by 
Royal S. Kellogg is an exhaustive and in- 
terestingly organized book covering all 
phases of the subject, from consumption 
and production over some 60 years, to such 
related subjects as the record of news- 
paper ownership in mills, interesting data 
on newspapers themselves. Probably 
hardly anyone other than Mr. Kellogg 
himself could have compiled such a vast 
array of information in such an interesting 
fashion. 

The book is priced at $15 per copy, 
available through the Newsprint Service 
Bureau, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


Night Movie Classes 

Pacific Mills, Ltd., at Ocean Falls, B. C., 
has made a new approach to job education 
through the initiation by Harry F. Pack, 
electrical superintendent, of a night school 
class featuring the exhibition of instruc- 
tional motion pictures. 

“The greater the knowledge of the job, 
the greater the interest—and that is the 
first reason for incentive to do better 
work”, says Pack. 


UNITED NATIONS MEETING 

Industry men may want to make note 
of the fact that there is to be a United 
Nations Scientific Conference on “The 
Conservation and Utilization of Resources” 
at Lake Success, N. Y. beginning Aug. 
17. The conference will last three weeks 
with 400 papers at 60 meetings on con- 
servation and use of minerals, forests, 
wild life, fish, etc. Further information 
may be obtained from The Secretariat, 
UNSCCUR, United Nations, Lake Suc- 
cess, N. Y. 


STEPPING UP SAWMILL PROFIT, a 
publication of Caterpillar Tractor Co., is 
a 12-page booklet devoted to the use of 
Diesel power in sawmills of North Am- 
erica, stressing stepping-up of production 
and easy operation. Logging men from 
Florida to Alaska should be interested in 
the publication because of the scope of 
the territories included in the illustrations. 
Copies may be secured by requesting 
Form No. 11963 from Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria 8, Ill. 
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CORROSION T ALKS they might become concentrated so as to induce 
stress corrosion cracking of stressed materials. 
(Continued from page 48) “In addition to attack by the cooking liquors, 
tubes and other surfaces in heaters and evapo- 
rators may be subjected to the corrosive effects 
of solutions used to remove scale deposits,” 
continued Mr. Barnes. “These include such po- 
tentially corrosive media as nitric acid, mix- 
tures of sulfuric acid and sodium sulfate, phos- 
phoric acid, caustic soda and white liquor. The 
fact that the austenitic stainless steels and In- 
conel resist attack by these chemicals as used 
for cleaning is an important factor in their 
choice and usefulness for these applications.” 


are shown by tests to be attacked least and 
would be preferred over Monel for sulfate di- 
gester linings. Until recently, these alloys have 
been ustd principally for accessory equipment, 
such as tubes in liquor heaters in circulating 
systems, partial linings, strainers, valves and 
fittings and nozzle linings. Experience with 
the austenitic stainless steels of the 18-8 type 
applied as linings for nozzles and digester 
shells has shown that these alloys are suscep- 
tible to stress corrosion cracking by the cook- 


ing liquors under certain special circum- The most commonly used materials in this 
stances.” connection are stainless steel (Type 304) and 
The choice of composition or corrosion resist- Inconel. Mr. Barnes and Mr. Clarke said the 
ant alloy to be used in alkaline pulping diges- desirable lower thermal expansion coefficient 
ters is likely to be determined by factors other characteristics of Inconel is added insurance 
than resistance to corrosion by the alkaline against warping and bending when coupled 
liquors themselves, said Mr. Barnes. Whenever with mild steel tube sheets. 
any of the austenitic stainless steels (types 321, They pointed out that the processes for re- 
347 or 316) are used, he warned, precautions covering alkali from the spent cooking liquor 
must be taken to prevent circulation of alka- are accompanied by corrosive effects even 
line cooking liquors into confined spaces where more severe than those encountered in and 








...WITH MORDEN 


Each year sees the ever widening and increasing 
use of Morden “Stock-Makers”’. 


Each year brings a substantial volume of repeat 
orders. 





Each year further proves the ability of this one 
versatile machine for the treatment of a wide 
range of pulps and papers. 


Controlled treatment, varying from light brushing for soft 
tissue up to the extremes of hydration for glassine, is obtained 
simply by varying the power applied per ton of stock. 

A balanced beating or refining treatment is obtained by vary- 
ing the amount of internal recirculation or blending of the stock 
as it continuously passes through the machine. 

You are reaching the period where grade changes are becom- 
ing more frequent and where further improvement in quality 
and decrease in production costs really begin to count. 

May we suggest that you have Morden bring you up-to-date 
on what the “Stock-Maker” is doing and can do to help you 
meet present day requirements? 


MORDEN MACHINES COMPANY 


PACIFIC BUILDING e PORTLAND 4, OREGON 





tn Canada tn 


The William Kennedy & Sons, Ltd. Owen Sound, Ontario Millspaugh, Limited, Sheffield 


around digesters, involving corrosion by the 
more concentrated alkalies and by the vapors 
released from the liquors as they are evapo- 
rated. The corrosivity of black liquors is influ- 
enced not only by concentration and tempera- ° 
ture but by sulfidity and other factors not yet 
isolated. 

It was related that tests and practical expe- 
rience had shown that, as with cooking liquors, 
the chromium nickel alloys—stainless steels and 
Inconel—provided maximum resistance to cor- 
rosion by black liquors and their vapors. In 
the case of sulfite cooking liquors the most im- 
portant recovery products are ethyl alcohol, 
vanillin and sugars, and from the Canadian 
standpoint the most potentially important is 
the recovery of industrial alcohol in which the 
corrosion problems are similar to those found 
in distilleries and breweries. 

An interesting new development in connec- 
tion with flat screens is an experimental in- 
stallation in an eastern Canadian sulfate mil] 
of %-inch Inconel plates slotted .0008 inch, 
handling bleached sulfate stock. After three 
years of continuous service these show no signs 
of cracking or slot wear. On the same service 
cast bronze wears in four to six months and 
either must be scrapped or reclosed and recut, 
according to Mr. Barnes. Chromium plate on 
bronze has given only one year’s service before 
failure or the chromium, he added. 

Dealing with the use of nickel alloys in pulp 
and paper making, Mr. Barnes said that for the 
transfer of bleached and washed pulps, pipe or 
stock lines fabricated of light weight Monel 
sheet are used by many pulp, paper and board 
mills. These lines handle stock from the bleach 
house to the wet machines, in overhead in- 
stallations from one mill building to another, 
and for underground transfer where stock is 
to be carried under foundation walls or cast- 
ings. The oldest fabricated Monel stock line 
now in service has been in continuous use for 
more than 18 years carrying alkaline bleached 
and washed sulfite pulp from the bleach house 
to a set of wet machine receivers in an adja- 
cent mill building. 

“Of the many corrosion problems which enter 
into the manufacture of paper, at no point are 
these so manifest and so readily overcome as 
on the Fourdrinier,” said Mr. Barnes. “The 
original and still most universal application for 
corrosion resisting materials in the paper mili 
are found on the wet end of the Fourdrinier. 


Tuttle Talks on Fabrication 


Discussing fabrication of high nickel alloys 
and austenitic stainless steel, Mr. Tuttle said 
the mechanical properties of arc welds in both 
nickel alloys and the chromium nickel stain- 
less steels are characterized by high strength, 
good ductibility and toughness of the same or- 
der experienced in the parent metal. This 1s 
explained by the fact that welding electrodes 
are selected to yield compositions correspond- 
ing to the parent metal, and therefore the weld 
is not hardened or embrittled by the rapid 
cooling of the fused metal. 

“The heat of the arc does, however, precipi- 
tate carbides in the chromium nickel types,” 
said Mr. Tuttle. “Although this has no effect 
on the mechanical properties, it may result in 
reduction of corrosion resistance. Herein lies 
the major distinction between the two groups 
of alloys. ... In general it can be stated that 
welding of Monel, nickel and Inconel is 
straightforward, requiring a minimum of at- 
tention in regard to heat effects and is pro- 
ductive of welds free from embrittlement and 
from harmful carbide precipitation.” 

Mr. Tuttle said that in general the Inco 
nickel alloys and austenitic stainless steels re- 
quire greater feeds and depths of cut than are 
employed on carbon steels because in cutting 
the metal is plastically deformed in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the cutting edge with the re- 
sult that a thin section of work hardened metal 
is produced on the cut surface. 

Sulfur, said Mr. Tuttle, is the arch enemy of 
nickel and must be guarded against in the ele- 
vated temperature range. Its effect on Monel is 
also pronounced and only slightly less so on 
Inconel. Carbon has little effect on the Inco 
nickel alloys, but must be held to a minimum 
with the 18-8 type, since carbon pick up re- 
sulting from carbonizing conditions in the fur- 
nace lowers corrosion resistance. 
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REUBEN G. ROBERTSON, presi- 
dent of Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co., has been elected to the board 
of trustees of the National Council 
for Community Improvement. Presi- 
dent of this organization, is W. A. 
ROBERTS, vice president of Allis- 





Turbine Information Issued 


Identification and prevention of 
steam turbine blade deposits and 
boiler water conditioning to prevent 
such deposits are discussed in a new 
16-page bulletin released by Allis- 





Chalmers Co. .Others on the board Chalmers. 

include EUGENE HOLLAND, Copies of “Identification and Pre- 
President of Masonite Corp., and vention of Steam Turbine Blade De- 
STANLEY RESOR, president of J. posits” (28B7030), are available 
Walter Thompson. Election was upon request from Allis-Chalmers 
held recently in Washington, D. C. Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 








A PULP REFINER ... by Sprout-Waldron—is your 
assurance of higher tonnage per unit, together with 
lower power consumption. 

Rugged and precision-built, a Sprout-Waldron Re- 
finer weighs over 15,000 lb. Yet, required installation 
space is only 10'8%" x 49%” x 52%”. 

Micrometer adjustments and variously designed fill- 
ings give positive and accurate operational control at 
all times. 

Wherever wood pulp refining is a vital operation— 
from defiberizing semi-chemical to hydrating fully 
cooked pulps—consider Sprout-Waldron Refiners. 


Other Sprout-Waldron machines in the Pulp 
and Paper Mill Industry are: 

(1) Double Agitated Mixers—designed 
eZ for efficient and economi- 
cal pulp blending. 

(2) Rotary Knife Cutters — engineered 
for the reduction of asphalted pa- 
pers, cooked flax, bark, etc. 
Attrition Mills—outstanding for de- 
fiberizing rags and intimate blend- 
ing. 

Sprout-Waldron & Co. 
32 Waldron St., Muncy, Pa. 
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Calco Chem Consolidates 
Research, Technical Depts. 


A consolidation of Research, Proc- 
ess Development and Dyes Technical 
Service into a single department has 
been announced by S. C. Moody, 
vice president and general manager 
of Calco Chemical Division, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, 
N. J. 

The new department will be 
known as the Research and Devel- 
opment Department. K. H. Klip- 
stein, assistant general manager, 
Calco Chemical Division, in charge 
of the department, said “the grow- 
ing need for better integration and 
co-ordination between research, 
process development and technical 
service as a result of the company’s 
expansion, necessitated the consoli- 
dation.” 

Mr. Klipstein pointed out that it 
would now be possible to place 
greater emphasis on improvement of 
quality and more effective utiliza- 
tion of the company’s products, a 
policy which has always character- 
ized Calco’s efforts in the field of 
technical service. 

A third important consideration is 
that it will permit the bringing to 
bear on each problem, specialized 
knowledge and skills without cross- 
ing departmental lines. 

Dr. H. Z. Lecher has been named 
director of research in charge of 
Chemical Research Department. Na- 
tive of Vienna, graduate of Munich 
University, he came to U. S. in 1932 
to direct dyes research for Calco. 


A NEW CATALOGUE bringing up- 
to-date the information on the Load- 
Grab, versatile attachment for pal- 
letless materials handling with 
Hyster’s 2,000 and 4,000 pound ca- 
pacity lift trucks, has just been 
published by the Hyster Co., of 
Portland, Ore., Peoria and Danville, 
Ill. The eight-page brochure, gen- 
erously illustrated with both model 
views and operational photographs, 
describes the hydraulically-controll- 
ed device which side squeezes bales, 
boxes, bundles, bags, barrels, drums, 
etc., with just enough pressure to lift 
without pallets. For additional in- 
formation write Hyster Co., Port- 
land 8, Ore., and ask for Form No. 
1123. 


SPROUT-WALDRON & CO., INC., 
was host at a country club dinner 
of its Quarter-Century Club at 
Muncie, Pa. Guests included Sprout- 
Waldron sales representatives from 
throughout the United States. Over 
100 were in attendance, 61 of whom 
were members of the Quarter-Cen- 
tury Club. 
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